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Make the simplest home meal a tradi- 
tional rite .. . expressive of settled lives 
walled around with peace and security! 
A meal of beauty, harbored in a sea of 
candlelight! 
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That’s the kind of home atmosphere 
in which a taste for the simpler, sweeter 
pleasures of life is most likely to develop! 
Home to which the young people turn 
naturally for sociability and entertain- 
ment... for their Coke parties, fun fests 
and snacks after the dance or game! 


Taperlites* help to weave a spell of 
warmth, color and friendliness ... help to 
lift everyday surroundings to the emo- 
tional level of storybook charm, under- 
scoring the rich satisfactions of artistic 
home living where order and dignity rule 
in all social relationships. 


WAZ é Baumer 


CANDLE CO., INC. 


NOW IN OUR SECOND CENTURY OF 
FINE CANDLE MAKING 
BOSTON NEW YORK 

MONTREAL LOS ANGELES 


SYRACUSE CHICAGO 


Buy TAPERLITES in a range of popular colors 
and 4 graceful sizes at your nearest store. Recog- 
nise them by the handy Two-Pack container and 
by the exclusive FIRM-FIT end that is casier te 
place and holds the TAPERLITE preudly erect. 


*Registered Trademark 
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VATICAN AND “PROGRESSISTS” 

More information is now available about the back- 
ground of the “Catholic progressists” of Poland, whose 
publications the Holy Office condemned last June 
(see AM. 7/28, p. 407-8). The source is Josef Swiatlo, 
former Polish secret-police official, who defected from 
the Reds in December, 1953. The leaders of this move- 
ment, he asserts, report directly to Communist police 
chiefs and take their instructions from them. They 
are not idealists seeking in good faith to reconcile 
Catholicism and communism. They are knowing and 
willing instruments of Moscow’s plan to enslave the 
Catholic Church. 

This damning revelation was made by Mr. Swiatlo 
in a series of Radio Free Europe broadcasts to Poland 
at the beginning of September. According to him, 
Boleslas Piasecki and Dominik Horodynski, both di- 
rectly involved in the Vatican’s condemnation, from 
the beginning of Red Army domination in Poland 
offered their services to Gen. Ivan A. Serov, Soviet 
secret-police plenipotentiary. Serov is now Beria’s 
successor in Moscow. His plan was to render the 
Catholic Church subservient to the Communists, like 
the Orthodox Church in the USSR. For this he needed 
a diversionary group of Catholics, lay and clerical. 
According to Swiatlo, who was Serov’s subordinate at 
that time: 

Serov had long talks with Piasecki and prepared 

him gradually for the job he was to have in Serov’s 

program. They did not want to liquidate the 

Church. Nothing of that sort. The opponents 

would, of course, be punished. But the main ob- 

ject was to weaken the position of the Church, to 
incite internal quarrels and finally to make the 

Church an obedient instrument mf Soviet policy. 

Piasecki accepted this job. He became an NKVD 

agent for Catholic affairs and was set free in ex- 

change. 

It was Piasecki’s book, Essential Problems, which 
was put on the Index. As for Horodynski, editor of the 
condemned weekly Today and Tomorrow, Mr. Swiatlo 
said he is a frequent visitor to the officers of Public 
Security and receives a regular salary from this source. 
Horodynski was a member of the Polish delegation 
to the UN General Assembly in New York last year. 
He used the occasion to talk with whoever would 
listen to him. He also circularized various publications, 
including AMeEricA, with propaganda defending the 
Catholic progressists. A third “progressist” mentioned 
by Swiatlo is Witold Bienkowski. Swiatlo was in- 
terpreter for Serov at the final “deal” in the winter of 
1945 in which this prewar Catholic leader agreed to 
carry out the special task assigned to him. 

These men, said Mr. Swiatlo, in his broadcast on 
RFE’s “Voice of Free Poland,” are all “agents of the 
NKVD or the Bezpieka, from which they obtain their 
instructions, money and technical aid.” They continue 
today to work under the eyes of the father of the 1944 
master plan. Serov has risen high in the interim and 
he has no reason to regret his policy or his choice of 
tools. 
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Bankrupt ILA 

In the latest outbreak of anarchy on the N. Y. 
waterfront, the issue remained exactly what it was 
two years ago when New York and New Jersey estab- 
lished the Bi-State Waterfront Commission. It boils 
down to this: is the law or the goon to prevail over 
the sprawling docks of the nation’s greatest harbor? 
The strike, which began as a wildcat but was made 
official on Sept. 12, was not an industrial dispute at 
all, It was an act of open rebellion against the au- 
thority of two sovereign States perpetrated by a com- 
pletely discredited labor union. In provoking the stop- 
page and then making it official, the leaders of the 
International Longshoremen’s Association had only 
one objective—to destroy the Waterfront Commission. 
They were not deterred by the knowledge that in so 
acting they were flouting the laws of New York and 
New Jersey and openly violating their contract with 
the N. Y. Shipping Association. When two injunctions 
and the threat of a $10-million damage suit finally 
brought them to their senses, their frantic efforts to 
beat a retreat without complete loss of face verged on 
the comic. It is to the credit of Governors Harriman 
of New York and Meyner of New Jersey that they 
refused, with bipartisan support, to submit to coer- 
cion. Despite big losses to employers and workers, and 
the spread of the strike to a half-dozen other Atlantic 
ports, the Governors stood loyally by their Waterfront 
Commission. The appointment of a citizens’ committee 
to probe ILA charges against the commission will not 
fool anybody, not even the members of the union. 
This expedient, which has no legal standing, was en- 
gineered by friends of the ILA bosses in Jersey’s Hud- 
son County Democratic machine. It will not succeed 
in cloaking the fact that the ILA is bankrupt in more 
ways than one. 


Growth of religious groups 

The Sept. 7 release of statistics contained in the 
Yearbook of American Churches for 1956, published 
this month by the National Council of Churches of 
Christ, has sparked another round in the perennial 
debate: has America “got religion”? If church and 
temple membership is any yardstick, the answer is 
yes. The National Council, which represents 85 mil- 
lion members of 30 Protestant and Eastern Orthodox 
churches, gathers figures from 254 ecclesiastical groups 
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in the continental United States. They list the church- 
going membership as 97,482,711—a year’s increase of 
2,639,666. In 1870, 18 per cent of the American people 
went to church; in 1940, 49 per cent of the population 
was so listed; the latest figure is 60.3 per cent. Much 
complacency melts away when it is recalled that recent 
graphs of organized crime, narcotics traffic, juvenile 
delinquency and prison populations parallel the same 
upward trend. Private biblical interpretation and moral 
relativism have spawned a horde of modern sectarian 
monstrosities. Even in more sedate quarters, tradi- 
tional religious concepts have been stripped of true 
spiritual meaning so that words like “God,” “Christ,” 
“sin,” “hell,” “salvation,” “grace,” are uttered with 
staggeringly bizarre meanings. Little wonder that an 
emotional spasm labeled “faith” sometimes gives rise 
to a religion unencumbered with moral responsibility. 
While indeed grateful to God for some solid gains in 
certain areas of American religious life, we should 
keep our fingers crossed on the current bull market in 
religion. We can wonder what part of it is attributable 
to the Jehovah’s Witnesses, the Father Divines, who 
reach out a stone to millions truly hungry for God’s 


bread. 


Smoke gets in your heart 

The Indians are getting back at us. When they sold 
us Manhattan Island, they also sold us a built-in, de- 
layed-action time bomb that threatens now, decades 
later, to exterminate the paleface and return this land 
to its first inhabitants. They gave us, in short, tobacco, 
and unless we learn to live with it, we shall, it seems, 
come to die from it. Everybody knows that the weed 
has been accused of increasing the incidence of lung 
cancer, at least when used in cigarette form. That 
accusation has not, as far as our layman’s view can 
penetrate, been fully substantiated. But a more serious 
charge has now been leveled. It poses a great problem 
both for male consumers of cigarettes and for the 
whole tobacco industry. Studies at the University of 
California, subsidized by the U. S. Atomic Energy 
Commission, seem to prove that men between 50 and 
69 who are regular cigarette smokers have a death 
rate due to diseases of the coronary arteries that is 
“significantly and appreciably higher” than among 
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non-smokers. Heavy cigarette smoking, it appears, in- 
creases in men the fat-content of the blood stream; 
this taxes the heart. The report says that such smoking 
accounts for a 40-per-cent increase in deaths from 
coronary heart diseases. If these findings are true, they 
confront every heavy smoker with a grave decision— 
can he justify the risk he runs? But they confront the 
tobacco industry with a graver problem: can it con- 
tinue to push the consumption of cigarettes without 
reasonable certitude that cigarette smoking does not 
cause an increase in deaths from heart disease? 


Plight of the over-45 

President Eisenhower’s plea for older workers in 
his Labor Day message may possibly succeed where 
so many similar appeals have heretofore failed. With 
increasing frequency since the war, others have 
stressed, as did the President, that refusal to hire 
workers over 45 is a waste of valuable skills and talents 
which the nation cannot afford. They, too, have 
pointed to the constancy, maturity and experience of 
older workers as offsets to the decline of speed and 
energy that normally follows middle age. Economic 
arguments of this kind have not, however, led many 
employers to change their policies. Neither for that 
matter have moral arguments, stressing the injustice 
and heartlessness of denying jobs to the over-45 group. 
Meanwhile, with every passing year the problem be- 
comes more extensive and more acute. The time has 
come, if not to cease the hortatory approach, at least 
to subordinate it to some hard thinking about eco- 
nomic incentives. Perhaps the Government could offer 
a tax deal to business that would render it profitable 
to employers to hire older workers. Where existing 
private pension plans make it costly to employ the 
over-45 worker, labor and management ought to 
agree on special provisions for exceptional cases. To 
devise schemes that would neither reduce the equity 
of workers now covered by pension plans nor add 
significantly to the employer’s costs should not be 
beyond human ingenuity. Until something like this 
is done, most companies will continue their present 
policy of hiring only younger men. 


Millions for talent 

The Ford Foundation recently started what we hope 
will soon become a trend. Once the trend gets rolling, 
it will be a lot easier for talented youngsters who lack 
funds to put themselves through college. The Ford 
people, together with the Carnegie Corporation and 
several other benefactors, have inaugurated a National 
Merit Scholarship Corporation. Over the next ten 
years it will dispense $20 million of Ford money and 
another $500,000 of Carnegie’s. Direct grants of one 
million a year will go to upwards of 350 young people, 
as well as to the colleges they choose to attend. These 
students will be screened out of 25,000 U. S. public, 
parochial and private high schools by means of the 
College Entrance Examination Board scholastic apti- 
tude tests. The average four-year grant to a student 
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will be $6,000. The college of the student’s choice will 
receive an additional grant, roughly equivalent to the 
charge for tuition. This supplementary grant will be 
in token of the fact that today tuition covers only a 
part of the actual cost of a college education. An ad- 
ditional $8 million will be used to match further 
scholarship funds which, it is hoped, will be made 
available by business, industry or other foundations. 
Though about 200,000 scholarships and fellowships, 
valued at approximately $50 million, are already avail- 
able, these are far from enough to insure that no 
talented youth misses a college education for lack of 
financial means. This big Ford gesture may well set 
off a chain reaction of similar grants. We hope so. If 
it does, we shall lick the big problem of wasted talent. 


Foundations: their capital and interests 

The sum of $4,700,000,000, written in figures, looks 
like the national debt or the gold reserve under Fort 
Knox. It isn’t. It represents the roughly five billion 
dollars generously siphoned off from private and 
corporate fortunes, big and small, for foundations set 
up to further charitable, religious, educational and 
scientific work in the United States. Just made public 
is the seventh edition of American Foundations and 
Their Fields compiled by Wilmer Shields Rich, di- 
rector of the American Foundation Information Serv- 
ice (860 Broadway, New York 3, N. Y.) This latest 
publication lists according to State, and classifies 
according to interest, a total of 4,162 philanthropic 
foundations, or better than one half of those known. 
As would be expected, the seven largest, including the 
Ford and Rockefeller Foundations of one-half billion 
apiece, account for one-third of the entire sum. Twenty 
per cent of the foundations hold 98 per cent of all 
foundation assets, which are concentrated according 
to the population pattern yet are generally available 
on a nation-wide basis. Are Catholic institutions alive 
to the myriad opportunities here represénted in as- 
sistance for research projects, scholarship funds, aid to 
the handicapped, etc.P The volume’s breakdown of 
foundation interest evidences a continuing American 
cultural pattern. Though aid to education tops all 
other categories, this is preponderantly for the natural 
and social sciences, including medical research. The 
liberal-arts or humanities area of education runs a 
very poor third. We extol the primacy of the humani- 
ties, but we don’t provide them with much financial 
support. 


Hire the Handicapped Week, Oct. 2-8 

“And why,” asks the hard-headed employer, “should 
I hire someone crippled or disabled, especially when 
I am expected to pay him or her the same wages I 
would pay an able-bodied person? Am I expected to 
ruin my business just to be charitable?” Well, it’s not 
a matter of “just being charitable,” as the Guide to 
Action, 1955-1956, published by the President's Com- 
mittee on Employment of the Physically Handicapped, 
points out. It’s really good business. In 1954, some 


56,000 people were rehabilitated and put in jobs by 
State and Government agencies, not counting the 
work of the Veterans Administration. Twelve per cent 
of these 56,000 had never worked in their lives; 75 
per cent were not working when their rehabilitation 
began. Those working when their rehabilitation started 
were earning a total of $16 million a year, in tempor- 
ary, unsafe, unsuitable work. After rehabilitation, all 
56,000 were engaged in productive work for which 
they were fitted, with total earnings of $104 million 
annually. That is but one statistic which shows what 
a tremendous economic boon for the whole U. S. 
economy is the work for the handicapped. It will be 
greater under the Vocational Rehabilitation Amend- 
ments signed by President Eisenhower last August. 
It is hoped that 200,000 handicapped will be made 
fit for productive work in the 1955-1956 period. Those 
interested in this economically sound and splendidly 
humanitarian work may get information by writing 
The President’s Committee on Employment of the 
Physically Handicapped, Washington 25, D. C. It’s 
not too early to plan to observe the week, Oct. 2-8. 


Bishop Scanlan and attacks on Church 

Protestant Episcopal Bishop Louis C. Melcher of 
Central Brazil received a surprise, September 8, at the 
Honolulu convention of his church. Two days before, 
in a prepared speech to the delegates, he had crudely 
described the Roman Catholic Church as a “religion 
of exploitation and superstition.” On the 8th, he found 
the convention somewhat shamefacedly disowning 
his words. For Most Rev. John J. Scanlan, Auxiliary 
Bishop of the Catholic diocese of Honolulu, had pro- 
tested the slur with dignity and vigor: 


It ill becomes a Christian clergyman to attack 
the teachings and the motives ‘of that Church 
which is the Mother of our Christian civiliza- 
tion .. . to classify under the headings of super- 
stition and exploitation the beliefs and practices 
of that Church . . . which alone for 1,500 years 
was the civilizing force in Europe, whose teach- 
ings are accepted by 450 million people. . .” 


There was wide dissatisfaction among the Episcopal 
delegates with the Brazilian bishop’s remarks and a 
few similar anti-Catholic outbursts, which partially 
disrupted the 12-day convention. The affair culminated 
in a conciliatory statement issued by the host Epis- 
copal Bishop of Honolulu. . . . On the other side of 
the globe the same day, addressing the Tenth Inter- 
national Congress of Historical Sciences, Pope Pius 
XII spoke of the Church as constituting “an historical 
fact that cannot be evaded, regardless of the attitude 
adopted toward her.” Thoughtless polemical broad- 
sides, like that of Bishop Melcher, must inevitably 
boomerang, whether or not they pass unchallenged. 
History is one reason. 


The United Nations “under God” 
The tenth session of the UN General Assembly opens 
Sept. 20 in New York with the customary “one minute 
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of silence dedicated to prayer or meditation.” This is 
the formula adopted to meet the practical difficulties 
of introducing a religious note into the world peace 
organization. It has its drawbacks. Catholic organiza- 
tions, among others in this country, have long sought 
to have the name of God mentioned expressly in UN 
official documents or proceedings. Henry Cabot Lodge 
Jr., head of our UN delegation, recently assured the 
National Council of Catholic Men that he will do all 
in his power “to advance the great goal of bringing 
God into the United Nations.” The Council at its last 
meeting urged a Charter amendment to this end. The 
pledge of Ambassador Lodge and the NCCM resolu- 
tion are fully compatible with our American traditions 
in a land whose motto is “In God We Trust.” What 
perhaps requires explanation is why our Catholic con- 
freres abroad have never shown the same interest in 
securing the mention of God in the United Nations. 
Few if any European Catholic organizations have 
voiced such a desire. Obviously this is not because 
they are not working for a world order under God and 
the primacy of the moral law. Their silence is trace- 
able to their old struggle with anticlericalism. In their 
judgment, unnecessary harm can be done in other 
areas of more real promise by insisting upon a for- 
mality certain tc arouse fruitless animosities. American 
Catholics are likely to regard this attitude as much 
too defeatist. 





At America we are all busy getting ready for 
next week. Why? Because on Oct. 1 AMERICA 
will have a new dress! We hope that all of you 
are going to like it. Please let us know. 

After dinner on Sept. 12 we sat around our 
big editorial board table and talked with the 
man whose ideas have given AMERICA a “new 
look.” He is Charles J. Felten, general manager 
and art director of the Messenger of the Sacred 
Heart. An authority on typography, Mr. Felten 
has for several months been guiding us with his 
deft hand and long professional experience. His 
final meeting with the entire staff alerted us to 
the new possibilities of a more flexible format. 

Next week AMERICA will look smaller and even 
thinner. Actually, it will be just as thick—the 
usual 32 pages. But its size will be cut down a 
fraction to 8% x 10%. It will contain even more 
copy than before. Margins will be narrower, but 
there will be more eye-attracting “white space.” 
It will be printed on slick, white stock. There will 
be new leaders and a new cover design. We 
especially hope that you like the cover, which, 
we feel, combines dignity with emphasis. 

From now on, AMERICA will be mailed flat, 
not wrapped. We have experimented by mailing 
samples all over the country, and they arrived 
in good condition. 


Wish us luck! Tue Eprror 
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“1 DO NOT EXAGGERATE” 

There have been many accounts of what happened 
in Argentina during the June revolution. A priest who 
lived through those days of rioting tells us in ten 
interesting pages of the July issue of Revista Javeriana 
(Carrera Quinta 9, Bogota, Colombia) what he saw. 
For two years Rev. José Pefia, S.J., watched the 
mounting difficulties that beset the Perén régime. 

The first thing he noticed was the bureaucracy: it 
took him two full days at the Customs Office to get 
a little trunk he had brought from the United States. 
He needed—“I do not exaggerate”—47 signatures on 
official documents worth two pesos, with rubber 
stamps and surcharges. It was laughable, but sympto- 
matic, too, of the collapse of efficient administration. 

The root problem, though, was economic, he says. 
Under Perén’s régime the peso has dropped from 2.48 
to 85 to the dollar. This has bred unrest. In a dictator- 
ship popular unrest is a dangerous thing. The solution? 
Find a scapegoat. Fr. Pefia observes: 

He had to capture popular attention completely 

and divert it on to something that really inter- 


ested it. Nothing better than to start a fight with 
the Church and trot out all the old lies... 


Such, in Fr. Pefia’s view, was the origin of the new 
anticlericalism of Perén. 

It was a triumvirate behind the scenes, however, 
that talked the President into his anti-Church tactics. 
Angel Borlenghi, Minister of Justice (“of out-and-out 
Communist tendencies”), Alberto Tesaire, Vice Presi- 
dent, and Mendez San Martin, Minister of Education, 
hoodwinked Perén by “planted letters and juggled 
facts” into believing that the Church and the Vatican 
were the “worst enemies of Peronism.” 

The change became apparent last winter. Senor 
Borlenghi forbade the press to print any religious 
news. Even the illness of Pope Pius XII went com- 
pletely unmentioned. Fr. Pefia notes pointedly that 
on May 1 Perén told his party members that he would 
“drive out the priests if the people wanted it,” but 
that he did not ask the much larger crowd (200,000) 
at the Via Crucis on Holy Thursday for their opinion. 

On the Feast of Corpus Christi, only five days be- 
fore the revolution broke out, Borlenghi forbade the 
traditional procession through the streets with the 
Blessed Sacrament. Despite halted buses and subway 
trains, immense crowds came on foot to sing the na- 
tional anthem and religious hymns outside the Cathe- 
dral while the procession took place within. That 
same day some enthusiasts hoisted the papal flag to- 
gether with the Argentine flag at the Congress House. 
Next morning the official newspapers screamed that 
clericals had burned the national flag. And yet, writes 
Fr. Pefia, “I and many of my friends were a few yards 
from the mast at whose foot, according to the calumny, 
the deed took place.” 

It is good to have on record the testimony of a 
priest regarding the atrocities that were committed 
against the Church of the Argentine people. 

E.K.C. 
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WASHINGTON FRONT 











The problem of falling farm prices has become 
progressively more serious for many months. How- 
ever, that fact has seemed to burst out on the land- 
scape as something almost brand-new in recent days 
as Republican party political leaders assembled here 
to add up the pluses and minuses for next year’s na- 
tional election campaign. Those who came from the 
farm belt, joining in general acclaim as to President 
Eisenhower's popularity, voiced concern nonetheless 
that the Republican party, trying to regain control of 
Congress as well as to elect a President, would face 
trouble if some answer is not found for the farm prob- 
lem. 

At the same time an important farm-state regional 
meeting of Democratic party leaders in Minnesota 
attacked the Administration for what was seen as 
callous disregard of the welfare of the farmers. Demo- 
cratic National Chairman Paul Butler proclaimed the 
farm question the No. 1 issue of the 1956 election. 
Actually, of course, Dwight Eisenhower will be the 
No. 1 issue if he runs—as is now generally anticipated. 
But if the Republicans have not arrested the farm- 
price fall by that time, there is no doubt this, too, will 
be an important issue. 

The chief unrest is reported in the wheat states— 
the Dakotas, Minnesota, Nebraska, Kansas and two or 
three others. Most of these areas go Republican in 
most years, and congressional seats are won by mar- 
gins outside the five-per-cent danger zone recognized 
by both parties. But the Republicans learned in 1948 
that the farm vote can be lost. Even with Mr. Eisen- 
hower heading their ticket they cannot chance losing 
in the farm areas if they are to have much hope of 
returning to control on Capitol Hill. 

Republican leaders know that with a farm-price 
slide of six per cent in the last year and about 20 per 
cent since the Korean war peak, they must do some- 
thing. There’s talk of a program to pay farmers to 
take acreage out of production through a kind of 
Federal leasing scheme. Another proposal is for an 
upward adjustment of the parity-price guarantee on 
at least one or two basic crops. Also suggested is a 
big over-all conference of farmers and farm organiza- 
tion representatives to consider solutions. The latter 
is a favorite solution of Washington in times of “crisis,” 
but sometimes such meetings have turned into a 
shambles. 

The Senate Agriculture Committee next month will 
travel the whole country by plane, holding hearings 
in all principal farm areas, to discuss the situation. 
In November Democrats will have a big farm-policy 
strategy meeting of their own in Chicago. You'll hear 
plenty about the farm problem from now on. Of that 
we can be sure. Cuar.es Lucey 





UNDERSCORINGS 











The Office of Education, Division of International 
Education, Washington 25, D. C., offers teaching posi- 
tions at all levels, under various grants, in many 
foreign countries, including missionary countries. Ap- 
plications should be completed by Oct. 25. 

pw Adult Education Centers, a program sponsored by 
Cardinal Stritch, Archbishop of Chicago, offers evening 
classes in six conveniently situated Catholic high 
schools of the archdiocese. Classes meet one evening 
a week, beginning the first week in October. 

p® In connection with our editorial this week, “Legion 
and Unesco,” we may note that, according to an NC 
dispatch of Sept. 12, the International Federation of 
Catholic Universities has recommended that Catholic 
organizations continue to cooperate with this special- 
ized agency of the UN. The fedetation met at Louvain, 
Belgium. Americans present were Rev. Theodore M. 
Hesburgh, president of Notre Dame University, Rev. 
Thomas F. Fleming, S.J., executive assistant to the 
president of Boston College, and Rev. Edward B. 
Rooney, S.J., national secretary of the Jesuit Educa- 
tional Association. 

p Gov. Allan Shivers of Texas has proclaimed Sept. 
27 a State-wide day of prayer for the prisoners of 
international communism. He said that the cause of 
freedom everywhere is the concern of all Texans. 

p Rev. Walton Hannah, one of two Church of Eng- 
land clergymen mentioned last week in our Comment 
“Troubled Anglican consciences” (p. 579), has be- 
come a Catholic, according to a Sept. 8 dispatch from 
London by Religious News Service. 

p> Johannes Cardinal de Jong, Archbishop of Utrecht, 
died in that city Sept. 8, two days before his 70th 
birthday. He became internationally known during 
World War II for his resistance to Nazi occupation 
measures. He forbade Catholics to become members 
of Nazi organizations under pain of being refused 
the sacraments, and condemned Nazi persecution of 
the Jews. He was ordained in 1908, became Arch- 
bishop of Utrecht in 1936 and was created a Cardinal 
in 1946. 

p> In Portland, Maine, Sept. 8 died Most Rev. Joseph 
E. McCarthy, 78, bishop of that city. He was ordained 
in 1903 and was consecrated Bishop of Portland in 
1932. He is succeeded by Most Rev. Daniel J. Feeney, 
his Coadjutor. 

p> Bishop Thomas J. Feeney, S.J., Titular Bishop of 
Agno and Vicar Apostolic of the Caroline and Marshall 
Islands died at Magnolia, Mass., Sept. 9, aged 61. He 
entered the Society of Jesus in 1913, taught in the 
Philippines 1921-24 and was ordained in 1927. He 
went to the Caroline and Marshall mission in 1947 and 
was consecrated bishop and made vicar apostolic in 
1951. C.K. 
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Little Geneva at Moscow 


When German and Russian meet there is bound to be 
something packed with significance for all Europe. 
World opinion recalls the historic Ribbentrop-Molotov 
conversations of 1939 which set the stage for World 
War II. 

The September 9-13 negotiations in Moscow be- 
tween Chancellor Adenauer and Premier Bulganin 
were of an entirely different order. But the feeling is 
as natural as it is inescapable that once again a turn- 
ing point in European history has been reached. But 
a turning point in which direction? Toward stability 
and peace, or toward the disintegration of the forces 
of free Europe and the continuing enslavement of 
captive Europe? The answer to this question is not 
yet clear. 

Our State Department has registered its satisfaction 
with the results of the Moscow meeting. On the face 
of it Chancellor Adenauer won further prestige. The 
Kremlin negotiated face to face with the very man 
whose policies they would most like to defeat and de- 
stroy. They granted him, although under terms which 
are as yet obscure, the return of the missing German 
war prisoners. This was something they never promised 
to their puppets in East Germany or to the traveling 
neutralists from the Federal Republic. In so doing 
they knowingly, though certainly not willingly, an- 
chored Adenauer more firmly than ever in the esteem 
of the average German. 

In short, they gave the Chancellor resounding justi- 
fication of his policy of close cooperation with the 
West. Dr. Adenauer has always argued that the bar- 
gaining position of West Germany would be helped, 
not hindered, by membership in Nato and consequent 
German rearmament. Seldom has a statesman been 
favored with so clear a confirmation of his policy from 
the camp of the enemy himself. 

What made the Soviet leaders adopt what seems, 
to the superficial observer, to be a suicidal course? All 
the evidence points to the likelihood that the Kremlin 
is merely preparing the ground for future moves. In 
Moscow, as at Geneva, the Soviet leaders scrapped 
their old, bankrupt policy and replaced it with a new 
approach. 

What matters of substance did they agree to in the 
Adenauer-Bulganin negotiations? The exchange of dip- 
lomatic representatives, nothing more. The release of 
prisoners did not figure in the official communiqué. 
Other matters, such as trade negotiations, are left for 
a future time. There is not the slightest indication that 
the Soviets have relented in their primary objective: to 
detach the Federal Republic from the West, politically, 
economically and strategically. 

On the contrary, the new Bonn-Moscow tie-up will 
enable the Soviet Union to use its trump card to best 
advantage. The Soviets control the destinies of East 
Germany. Only they can promise German unification 
and deliver the goods. With the liquidation of the 
prisoner-of-war question and, in the course of time’s 
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inexorable processes, the departure of the 79-year-old 
Chancellor, the German populace will center its at- 
tentions and its desires upon German unity. For this 
it can be induced to pay almost any price. 

Obviously the Soviet strategy at the present moment 
is a long-range one. In the meantime, by these history- 
making conversations the Reds have set in motion a 
new current of opinion and reopened many old ques- 
tions the free world once thought settled. We are 
already feeling the dangerous after-effects of Geneva. 
What will be the effect, within Germany, of the 
Geneva-type téte-a-téte at Moscow? 


Legion and Unesco 

Many a fair-minded citizen, trying valiantly to keep 
up with national and world affairs and to judge them 
objectively, has, for all his good will, harbored a 
sneaking uneasiness about Unesco. This is the autono- 
mous, specialized agency of the United Nations, which 
is devoted to work for peace through educational, 
scientific and cultural channels. Our fair-minded 
citizen would certainly be in favor of any organization 
pledged to so noble an aim. But for the past several 
years he has been confused, for he has heard and 
read charges against Unesco that were leading him 
to believe it was dominated by Communists and pro- 
fessed atheists, sworn to undermine national sovereign- 
ties for the purpose, avowed or hidden, of establishing 
world government. 

The puzzled citizen can now relax to a considerable 
degree. Unesco has been cleared of those charges by 
an unusual investigation. In May, 1058 the National 
Executive Committee of the American Legion adopted 
a resolution condemning Unesco on the above charges. 
However, the Legion later doubted the justice of its 
condemnation and turned the matter over to a special 
committee for further investigation of the charges. 
Now, after months of work, this committee has issued 
a 40,000-word report. It goes into every charge, ap- 
parently, that has ever been made against Unesco. 
Statements are documented, names named and am- 
biguities spelled out. 

The conclusions are as follows: Unesco is not fa- 
vorable toward world government; the programs and 
functions of Unesco are not such as to tend toward 
world government; the United States Commission to 
Unesco, individually and as a group, are strongly op- 
posed to world government; Unesco is not atheistic 
and is in no sense or degree communistic. The findings 
admit that it is “beyond dispute” that Communists 
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“have participated and are participating in Unesco 
activities, as they are in almost every organization, 
everywhere,” and the same is “unfortunately true” of 
atheists and agnostics. But this fact, the committee 
declares, “does not make Unesco atheistic or com- 
munistic.” 

This, of course, is a valid distinction, but it does 
not imply that individuals and organizations working 
in Unesco can cease to be on their guard against 
atheistic and communistic maneuvering. It does mean, 
however, that Unesco has been unfairly stigmatized. 
It is to the Legion’s credit that it realized the unfair- 
ness and set up this committee to give Unesco a fair, 
American investigation. 

The special committee states that in the course of 
its long investigation it was bombarded with pressures 
and prejudices “without precedent in the long and 
honorable history of the American Legion,” and that 
“we have been deeply disturbed by an intolerance 
and implacability of attitude that we have found all 
too prevalent.” Their report will be submitted to the 
Legion’s annual convention in Miami next month, It 
remains to be seen whether it will be accepted and 
endorsed by the Legion as a whole. If Unesco then 
still remains on the Legion’s black books, a painstak- 
ing investigation will have come to naught and in- 
tolerance and prejudice will have proved how deeply 
rooted they are. 

The work and the organization of Unesco are not 
wholly without spot or blemish, nor can they be as 
long as fallible men—not to mention some atheists and 
Communists—compose and run it. But if the Legion 
report means anything at all, it means that fair-minded 
people can cooperate with Unesco, and that, indeed, 
the more such people do cooperate, the more ideal the 
organization and its work will be. If the Legion’s 
stand in October endorses the committee’s findings 
and thus brings this realization home to the American 
people, it will have done a much-needed work. 


Food for millions 


Catholic students of the fledgling science of popula- 
tion do not share the pessimistic belief that the human 
race is rapidly eating itself out of house and home. 
Without denying that in certain regions of the world 
the press of population on resources is acute, they 
have too much respect for God’s law and for human 
life, and too much regard for the intelligence of man, 
to even consider the negative and stultifying solution 
offered by artificial birth restriction, In the words of 
the Holy Father to delegates to the World Congress 
on Population, held a year ago this September in 
Rome, Catholics “respect the creative aspiration which 
is found at the very center of love and life.” 

Whatever the distant future may hold, it certainly 
cannot be argued today that population growth on a 
world-wide basis has outstripped, or threatens to out- 
strip, the resources of nature to support it. On the 


contrary, the amazing recovery of world production 
after World War II has made this scary prediction of 
some demographers look silly. This recovery has 
reached the point where, according to the tenth an- 
nual report of the International Bank for Reconstruc- 
tion and Development, world production in most of 
the world is now drawing ahead of population growth. 

Especially spectacular has been the recovery of 
agriculture, at least in the free world. The U. S. De- 
partment of Agriculture reported on September 11 
that this year for the third successive time stocks of 
the five principal grains—wheat, corn, barley, oats and 
rye—held by the four biggest exporting nations reached 
a new record level. Last July 1, the United States, 
Canada, Argentina and Australia held in storage 116 
million short tons of grain, or 2.5 million tons more 
than they had on hand a year earlier. This report fol- 
lowed hard on the heels of an Agriculture Department 
estimate that the 1955 world wheat crop would, de- 
spite U. S. acreage restrictions, touch record levels. On 
September 13 the UN Food and Agriculture Organiza- 
tion said that, except in Communist lands, more food 
per capita is available now than before the war. 

The fact is, of course, that so far as markets go, 
the farm problem today is not one of scarcities but 
of surpluses. This is the problem that recently took 
our Secretary of Agriculture, Ezra Taft Benson, on a 
European tour, which led eventually to Rome. There 
on September 9 he warned the 200 delegates to a 
meeting of the International Federation of Agricul- 
tural Producers that the United States could not for- 
ever continue reducing its acreage while other coun- 
tries stepped up production. Though he promised that 
this country would not dump its huge surpluses abroad 
and thus disorganize world markets, he made it clear 
that a solution had to be found,.and found quickly. 

In his remarks to the conference, Secretary Benson 
observed very truly that the present surplus of farm 
products is a surplus only in an economic sense. Pro- 
duction has outstripped, not the physical capacity of 
people to consume, but their ability to pay for what 
they want and need. The Holy Father adverted to the 
same distressing circumstance in his talk on December 
6, 1953 to delegates attending the seventh session of 
the UN Food and Agriculture Organization. Noting 
that underfed peoples “make up 70 per cent of the 
world’s population,” the Pope told his listeners that 
they would naturally be preoccupied with channeling 
to these unfortunates the surplus production of more 
favored nations. 

Part of the population problem today lies precisely 
here. We have not yet discovered ways in which most 
of the world’s surplus production can be directed 
where it is most needed. Worthy efforts have, indeed, 
been made, but until much more is done there is 
simply no justification for bewailing the pressure of 
people on resources. Meanwhile, we look, in the words 
of the Holy Father, “with great sadness at the pitiful 
picture of hunger victims at a time when the earth 
is capable of feeding all men.” 
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Brainwashing and 
the Ten Commandments 


The increasing inhumanity of modern warfare was 
once more brought to people’s attention by the con- 
troversy that arose out of Newsweek’s September 12 
report on “torture training” of servicemen at Stead Air 
Force Base near Reno, Nevada. The “escape and 
evasion” schoo] there teaches airmen techniques of 
avoiding capture and of escaping from captivity. It 
also has a course—the origin of the controversy—in 
how to resist brainwashing. 

Such a course was hardly needed in World War II. 
The Nazis and the Japanese were intent chiefly on 
killing, wounding or capturing our fighting men. In 
the last eventuality, their main preoccupation was to 
keep our men safely locked up. There was no plan 
of mass indoctrination with anti-American ideas. 

In Korea, however, we faced a new and more sinis- 
ter enemy. It was not enough for the Communists to 
capture Americans’ bodies; they wanted their minds 
and souls as well. Each prisoner of war must be made 
over in the image of Communist Man. The traditions 
he had learned, the memories he had acquired, the 
loves and loyalties that he lived by—all these must be 
taken from him. Nay more, he must be taught, or 
conditioned, to distrust and reject them. 

While Americans were consoled by the fact that the 
techniques of brainwashing proved effective on only 
a tiny minority of our captured fighting men, yet they 
were affronted that it should have been successful at 
all. For military commanders, it is now a new hazard 
of warfare. Here is a situation, surely, where we should 
search out the deepest sources of American loyalty 
and try to strengthen them in our servicemen and in 
ourselves. 

One recalls Dorothy Thompson’s editorial in the 
Ladies’ Home Journal for September, 1945 on the 
Nazi concentration camps. She told of asking a former 
inmate of one camp what class of persons in it be- 
haved best: “He answered, after thinking a long time, 
‘Priests.’” Or as Miss Thompson generalized it: “. . . 
men in conditions of lowest bestiality who served an 
Image and an Ideal higher than the highest achieve- 
ment of man...” 

We might also reflect for a moment on some very 
early Americans whom Catholics commemorate about 
this time of the year—the Jesuit martyr-missionaries 
who in the first half of the 17th century evangelized 
the Indian tribes of eastern Canada and what is now 
New York State. St. Isaac Jogues was captured and 
enslaved by the Iroquois. He was flogged, had some 
of his fingers gnawed off by Indian women, walked 
constantly in danger of further torture and death. Yet, 
after escaping, he volunteered to return, did return 
and was killed at his post of duty. And Jogues was 
but one of eight who gave their lives in similar 
fashion; and but one of scores who endured filth, 
hunger, cold, hardship and the barbarity of the 
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Indian tribes in the hope of winning souls for God. 

In the present issue of America (pp. 613-615) 
Bishop Buddy of San Diego pleads for the restoration 
of an ideal to the curricula of our public and secular 
private schools. It is a minimum ideal he asks for, 
compared to the vision that inspired Isaac Jogues, 
since it consists in the fundamental precepts of the 
moral law, the Ten Commendments. His plea is 
stimulated by the fact that very many public-school 
children seem never to have heard of them. Here is 
an item for the agenda of the coming White House 
Conference on Education. 


Developing talent 


The setting up of the. National Merit Scholarship 
Corporation, discussed in a Comment on p. 606, is 
a constructive step toward making college and uni- 
versity education available where it will best be used. 
The corporation will stretch a welcome helping hand 
to talented but needy high-school students, thus pre- 
venting the waste of a great deal of potential scholar- 
ship which the country badly needs. A question might 
be asked at this point: what is being done to ensure 
a good supply of high-caliber talent in the high 
schools to take advantage of the scholarships? 

A program to achieve this is sketched in an article, 
“Concerning the Nature and Nurture of Genius,” in 
the current Scientific Monthly, published by the Amer- 
ican Association for the Advancement of Science (1515 
Massachusetts Ave., Washington 5, D. C.). The author 
is Dr. Sidney L. Pressey, professor of psychology at 
the University of Ohio, who for a dozen years has 
been giving special attention to the problems of the 
superior student. He bases his article on an examina- 
tion of the histories of people in two fields, music and 
athletics, whose genius developed at an early age. 

Dr. Pressey finds that in the cases mentioned, an 
exceptional talent was encouraged early because the 
possessor belonged to a musical or athletic family. 
Those around him were anxious to provide opportuni- 
ties and means to make good. Moreover, and this is 
important, outstanding musical or athletic accomplish- 
ment brings marked social prestige. 

On the other hand, the precocious fourth-grade 
mathematician, the budding scientist or writer, is too 
often regarded by teachers and school officials as 
something of a nuisance. He doesn’t fit into the 
orderly progression of classes, asks awkward ques- 
tions, is a kind of surd among the proper fractions. 
And nobody hires a hall to let him put on a show. 

Dr. Pressey suggests that high schools should have 
a director assigned to watch for talent, to encourage 
talented students, to bring them together for mutual 
help and the benefit of congenial companionship. He 
would also advise them on the choice of colleges and 
help in getting them accepted. In view of the frequent 
lament about the lack of Catholic scholars and 
scientists, Dr. Pressey’s ideas seem worthy of our 
consideration. 
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Bring the Ten Commandments 


Back into the Schools 


Most Rev. Charles F. Buddy 
Bishop of San Diego 








An OLD FRIEND, an agnostic professor of 
psychology in a Midwest State university, motoring 
through Southern California, recently called at this 
chancery. After discussing nova et vetera he hit upon 
the subject of campus morals. He deplored the un- 
speakable low to which the behavior habits of college 
students had dived. In an effort to boost the student 
morale, the president of his university had called a 
meeting of the entire faculty. 

“With what results?” I inquired. 

“The president,” he replied, “chided me for not 
attending.” 

“The president was justified. Why didn’t you go to 
the meeting?” 

“I knew that it would be a waste of time because the 
moral conditions are hopeless.” 

“Professor, do you share my conviction that no 
rational creature is morally hopeless?” 

“No,” he replied, “your conviction is unrealistic and 
visionary.” 

“Are the students largely ‘Fifth Amendment’ 
atheists?” 


Gop ON THE CAMPUS 


“No, theybelieve in God. But not the way you do.” 

“Now you're pushing me around,” I told him. “Let’s 
leave you and me out of it. Objectively, do these 
students acknowledge the existence of God by reason- 
ing from cause to effect? For if the students acknow]- 
edge, even in a confused way, the existence of God 
as Creator, they must accept corresponding responsi- 
bility for their acts.” 

The professor leaned back, puffed on his cigarette, 
and sighed: “The trouble with you Catholics is that 
youre too ——— logical.” 

“Professor, you're teaching philosophy. Do you have 
a substitute for right reasoning, clear thinking?” 

The professor, with a glint in his eye, snapped back: 
“You shouldn’t ask that question.” 

“Why not?” 

He came up with a dry smile: “Because it’s a logical 
question!” 

Ignoring the vicious circle, I pressed again for ac- 
curate information: “Doctor, tell me, please, about the 
campus relationship to the Almighty Creator.” 

“Well,” he said, “it’s this way. The students believe 
in God, all right, but with a reservation. If they want 
to do evil and God’s prohibition gets in the way, God 
goes out the window.” 

“All of which means,” I observed, “that their con- 
sciences have not been trained. De facto, Doctor, 








your institution has no systematic study of morality, no 
definite course to offer your students in the funda- 
mental laws of God which are necessary for right liv- 
ing, as epitomized in the Ten Commandments.” 

“No,” he conceded, “the subject is taboo.” 

“What you, then, consider to be a liberal education 
must ignore the development of intellectual forces to 
counteract moral evil. Yet for a well-balanced educa- 
tion, at least the essentials for the cultivation of virtue 
should be required.” 

“No,” countered the professor, “it is neither a re- 
quired nor a recognized subject in a university cur- 
riculum. Moreover, your major premises limp because 
what you advocate should be taught in the home, 
where parents have every opportunity, intellectually 
and morally, to help determine the standards their 
children will live by.” 

“It is true, my friend,” I replied, “that to reach moral 
maturity children depend more on the home than on 
the school. Nevertheless, the morally immature stu- 
dent, even in a graduate school, struggles against the 
terrific odds of pride, covetousness, lust, anger, glut- 
tony, envy and sloth. Does your university have any 
counselor who can help solve these problems?” 

“Well,” he came back, “you can write off all of 
these vices except mental sloth, which is an incur- 
able headache for every teacher. Bishop, I believe you 
agree with me, don't you, that norms of conduct 
should be taught in the home?” 

“Professor, that is true as a general rule. But what 
about the children of broken homes, or pagan homes? 
You must admit that a home can’t give what it doesn’t 
have.” 

“There’s that damnable logic of yours again!” 

“Okay, Professor, let’s go out to lunch.” 


Mora VacuuM 


This discussion of the alarming lack of basic moral 
education in a typical American State university—the 
consequences of which shock even an unbelieving 
professor there—speaks for itself. 

The American people have lived so long with this 
vacuum of moral education in tax-supported and 
other purely secular colleges that they have become 
apathetic about it. We need to be shaken up to realize 
that something has to be done about it—and can be 
done. 

What should shake us up is the shocking increase 
in serious criminality on the part of youths under 18 
years of age, whom we call “juveniles.” Juvenile de- 
linquency is an old story. Juvenile criminality, such as 
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the prevalence of young gangs who murder members 
of rival gangs and even adults they chance upon, is 
new. This year of our Lord 1955 has seen it reach 
sensational heights. 

J. Edgar Hoover, director of the Federal Bureau of 
Investigation, published some harrowing statistics in 
an article written for the United Press and published 
as recently as September-2. “Persons aged 17 years or 
under,” he wrote, “represented almost 10 per cent of 
the 1954 arrest total of 1,688,555 recorded in the 1,389 
cities reporting.” Nor was the misconduct for which 
these youths were arrested mere “pranks.” 


Juveniles (under 18) represented 57.6 per cent 
of all persons arrested for auto theft. Youngsters 
in this age group were also high in burglary and 
larceny arrests, 49 per cent and 43.6 per cent re- 
spectively, of the persons arrested in each cate- 
gory. 

Over 51 per cent of arrests for property crimes 
were of young persons under 21. For crimes 
against the person, young people represented only 
14 per cent of the arrests. 


When an average of more than one in seven crimes 
against the person is committed by minors, Mr. 
Hoover’s “only” must be purely relative to the much 
higher percentage in other categories. 


Wuat Can WE Do About IT? 


If we assume, as seems reasonable enough, that 
lack of moral guidance is one cause of this alarming 
rise in youthful criminality, the big question is: what 
can we do about it? Mr. Hoover_himself concedes 
that “no ‘cure-all’ remedy has been found.” 

Efforts to curb criminality among the young have 
already registered some success in various communi- 
ties. The FBI’s director thus summarizes them: 
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The methods varied. They ranged from pro- 
grams of youths policing themselves to the courts 
holding parents responsible for the acts of their 
children. Getting “tough” with delinquents was 
effective in one area. Police boys clubs worked 
in other areas. Still others emphasized improve- 
ment of recreational facilities. . . 


These and other means of attacking the problem must 
be further explored and expanded. 

Yet one wonders whether they can ever be success- 
ful in default of systematic moral education in all of 
the nation’s schools—especially the tax-supported 
schools which most of our youth attend. Mr. Hoover 
seems to suggest that lack of moral standards is a 
central cause of the breakdown in obedience to laws 
characteristic of an increasing number of American 
youths today: 

We need to restore stern standards of adult con- 

duct. We need to debunk the debunkers who con- 

tinuously slander traditional standards of conduct, 


morality and patriotism. We need to demand re- 
sponsibility on the part of parents. 


This places the responsibility where it belongs—on 
American citizenry as a whole. 

Let’s face facts. We have failed to indoctrinate 
youth in the fundamentals of right and wrong. All of 
us, as citizens, are to blame. If we have not advocated, 
we have at least tolerated, we have acquiesced in, 
we have not taken adequate action to overcome the 
ostracizing of true morality, founded on belief in God, 
from our public-school system. So long as we leave 
undone anything we could do to rectify this radical 
weakness in our schools we share the responsibility 
for what is happening to our youth. a‘ 


On Our Doorstep 


The many difficulties besetting the introduction of 
religious instruction into the public-school curriculum 
are known to all of us. They were set forth in detail 
in a series of four editorials in AMerica from July 17 
to August 7, 1954. The last editorial called the prob- 
lem of finding a place for religion in public education 
“the irrepressible issue.” 

The immediate need is for moral instruction based 
on belief in God. Cannot intelligent leadership in 
this country be alerted to the necessity of teaching 
children in the public schools the mere essentials, in- 
dependently of anyone’s religion (in the “sectarian” 
sense, as that term is used), of morality—specifically, 
the proofs for the existence of God from reason and 
our responsibility to Him as expressed in the Ten 
Commandments? 

The First Amendment to our Constitution prohibit- 
ing “an establishment of religion’ or infringement of 
“the free exercise thereof” must be distorted and stul- 
tified to prohibit in the public schools the teaching to 
Catholic, Protestant and Jew of their duties to one 
another “under God,” respect for the human person, 
reverence for their parents—in a word, the funda- 
mental morals of social order. 
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RULE OF THE SCHOOLS 


During the last session of Congress the Senate sub- 
committee on juvenile delinquency heard testimony 
regarding a survey of 50,000 New York City high- 
school pupils. Two-thirds of them had never so much 
as heard of the Ten Commandments. Sen. Estes Ke- 
fauver, chairman of the group, was shocked by this 
report. He declared: 

The public-education system and its principle of 

not teaching any creed or particular religion 

might not be the right thing. It certainly would 


be a mighty fine thing for kids to know about the 
Ten Commandments and basic morality. 


Many public-school superintendents and members of 
their staffs have confided to me their carefully weighed 
judgment that public schools need a course in right 
living for their students. For obvious reasons, these 
officials and teachers could not publicly express their 
firm convictions that the public schools are seriously 
deficient in this line. 





LEST WE FORGET 
And the Lord spoke all these words: 

I am the Lord thy God, who brought thee 
out of the land of Egypt, out of the house 
of bondage. 

Thou shalt not have strange gods before 
Be..i+ + 

Thou shalt not take the name of the Lord 
thy God in vain: for the Lord will not hold 
him guiltless that shall take the name of the 
Lord his God in vain. 

Remember that thou keep holy the sab- 
bath day.... 

Honor thy father and thy mother, that thou 
mayest be long-lived upon the land which the 
Lord thy God will give thee. 

Thou shalt not kill. 

Thou shalt not commit adultery. 

Thou shalt not steal. 


Thou shalt not bear false witness against 
thy neighbor. ‘ 

Thou shalt not covet thy neighbor’s house: 
neither shalt thou desire his wife, nor his ser- 
vant, nor his handmaid, nor his ox, nor his 
ass, nor anything that is his. 

Exodus 20: 1-17 





All sorts of objections are raised against the pro- 
posal to teach even the elements of religious morality 
in the public schools. For example, it is objected that 
public-school teachers are not qualified to teach 
morality. My respect for the grand job our public- 
school teachers are already doing in their allotted as- 
signments makes me think this objection is exagger- 
ated. In so far as there is substance to it, the fault lies 
with the colleges and universities which have grad- 
uated our public-school teachers. 


, 
4 


This brings us back to the problem with which we 
opened this discussion: the absence of moral instruc- 
tion in our private secular and tax-supported institu- 
tions of higher learning. An important movement, only 
recently begun, is afoot to try to re-establish religion 
as a subject of instruction in our secular and public 
colleges and universities. This movement is sponsored 
by the Religious Education Association. Though neces- 
sarily slow, its progress so far has been encouraging. 
(See “Desegregating religion and higher education” 
by Robert C. Hartnett, S.J., Am. 12/11/54.) 

More immediately to the point, the American Asso- 
ciation of Colleges of Teacher Education, a depart- 
ment of the National Education Association with 
headquarters at Oneonta, N.Y., has planned 16 pilot 
projects experimenting with programs of religious 
education in teacher-training institutions. The main 
purpose of this program is to enable teachers to learn 
how to “teach the reciprocal relations between religion 
and other elements in human culture. . .” (See John G. 
Flowers, “Religion in Teacher Education,” NEA 
Journal, March, 1954.) If this experiment succeeds and 
spreads, candidates for teaching positions in the public 
schools may in the future be qualified to give at least 
elementary moral instruction—if “we, the people” want 
them to. 


Wuat Do WE Want? 


So the problem comes back to our own doorsteps. 
Do we want our children to go through school ig- 
norant even of the Ten Commandments? Ignorant of 
the God to whom they are responsible? Do we want 
our schools to bolster the fundamental morality we 
try to teach our children at home and in church? Or, 
by ignoring it, inevitably to neutralize the effects of 
home and church training? 

This is a democracy. In the long run, we get the 
kind of public education we demand. An alert, in- 
formed, determined public opinion can give tre- 
mendous momentum to the search for practical ways 
of inculcating traditional Judeo-Christian moral prin- 
ciples into the minds of our increasingly confused and 
lawless young people. It can be done. 

But it can be done only if community leaders, the 
press and representative parents become articulate. 
Under their present inhibitions, the public schools are 
not adequately preparing our children for orderly, 
disciplined, law-abiding lives as citizens. Now is the 
time, with the White House Conference on Education 
opening October 24, for a ground swell of public sup- 
port for more emphasis on moral education in our 
schools. The response might very well surprise us all 
and win the day much sooner than we think. Unless 
we are willing to make a serious, united effort, we'll 
have to quit complaining and let things get worse. This 
is unthinkable for inheritors of the American tradition, 
which from the beginning regarded religion, as Wash- 
ington declared, as the essential foundation of morality 
and morality the essential foundation of popular gov- 
ernment. 
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Social actionists 
convene in Cleveland 





Benjamin L. Masse 





W uen MSGR. GEORGE HIGGINS called the 
National Catholic Social Action Conference to order 
in Cleveland on the morning of September 7, history 
of a sort was made. As the personable director of the 
NCWC’s Social Action Department told the slightly 
more than 100 invited delegates gathered at St. John’s 
College, this was the first national meeting of priests 
and laymen engaged in the labor apostolate. Some of 
the delegates recalled that under Monsignor Higgins’ 
great predecessor, the late Msgr. John A. Ryan, a na- 
tional social-action congress had been held in 1939, 
also, by coincidence, in Cleveland, but that gathering 
had not been restricted as this one was to those work- 
ing in the labor and industrial relations fields. 

The list of delegates was very nearly a complete 
“Who's Who” of priests active in labor education and 
related activities. Fr. Raymond McGowan, who is or- 
ganizing an inter-American social-action conference to 
be held this fall in Mexico, was regrettably absent. 
So were Msgr. John Boland of Buffalo, Frs. Raymond 
Clancy of Detroit, Charles Rice of Pittsburgh, John 
Monaghan and Philip Carey, S.J., of New York and 
John Friedl, S.J., founder and former director of the 
thriving Rockhurst College Institute of Industrial Re- 
lations. 

Just about everybody else was there. One noticed 
Frs. Andrew C. Boss, S.J., Jerome L. Toner, O.S.B., 
and William J. McIntosh, S. J., from the Pacific Coast. 
Frs. Jerome Drolet, Louis Twomey, S.J., Maurice C. 
Shean, C.O., and Joseph Fichter, S.J., represented the 
South. From New England came Msgr. Joseph Don- 
nelly, Frs. Mortimer Gavin, S.J., John Duffy, Francis 
J. McDonnell, Robert D. McGrath and Hubert C. 
Callaghan, S.J. The Middle West and the Middle At- 
lantic States were, of course, heavily represented. Frs. 
Stanislas de Lestapis, S.J., from France, Charles G. 
Vella from Malta, Francis J. Smyth from Canada and 
Jules de Mey, S. J., from Belgium added an inter- 
national flavor to the gathering. 

One of the most heartening features of the confer- 
ence was the presence of an excellent, though small, 
group of laymen and laywomen. The Association of 
Catholic Trade Unionists was represented by, among 
others, Stanley Jonusas from Gary, William Ryan 
from Detroit, Robert J. Mozer from New York and 
John Nemeth from Cleveland. From the Catholic 
Labor Alliance in Chicago came Ed Marciniak and 
Bob Senser, and from Boston came John Cort. The 
Young Christian Workers were there in the persons 
of William Leasure and Jean Pew from Chicago. 
Among the trade unionists invited, Harry Read of 
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In his address on May 1, during which he gave 
us the feast of St. Joseph the Workman, the Holy 
Father said that “the religious training of Chris- 
tians, and especially of workers, is one of the main 
duties of pastoral activity today.” The National 
Social Action Conference at Cleveland, Sept. 7-9, 
was much occupied with this pastoral duty. Fr. 
Masse, who attended all the sessions, reports on 
the work of the delegates. 


Washington, D. C., James Conroy of Norristown, Ed- 
ward Kenney of Portland, Ore., and George Donahue 
of New York were much in evidence. 

It would be an exaggeration to say that the dele- 
gates convened in an atmosphere of crisis, or even of 
serious apprehension. But there was a wide-spread 
feeling that the time had come for a frank review of 
the Church’s apostolate to labor and management; for 
a re-examination of the approaches and techniques 
that have been our mainstay up till now. 


DECLINE OF THE LABOR SCHOOL 


More specifically, some of the delegates wondered 
out loud whether the labor school was any longer the 
answer it had been in the late ’thirties and throughout 
most of the ’forties. They reviewed the circumstances 
that contributed to the rise and success of the labor- 
school movement. The growth of industrial unionism 
in the ’thirties had generated considerable confusion 
among Catholics, who were in those days much less 
aware of the Church’s social teaching than they are 
today. The unions themselves were too preoccupied 
with organizational problems to have any time for 
education. And there was, of course, the menace of 
communism, which for a decade or more threatened 
to turn large parts of the U. S. trade-union movement 
away from its traditional non-Marxist channels. 

In those days, which seem so far off, the labor 
schools filled a great need. Most of those present 
agreed they filled it well. They brought to our trade 
unions a knowledge of the Church which otherwise 
many of them might not have had. They made some 
contribution to the development of an informed labor 
leadership. Among Catholics they helped to foster 
social attitudes in harmony with the Church’s teach- 
ing. By insisting on rights and duties, they had a 
stabilizing effect on labor-management relations. 
Though most of the schools failed in their efforts to 
attract employers, their influence on management, 
frequently only indirect, was nevertheless not neg- 
ligible. 

The decline of the labor school set in about 1949. 
Of the 100 schools then operating, not more than 385 
or 40 now survive. In analyzing this decline, the dele- 
gates were at no loss to suggest causes. As the labor 
movement became stabilized, it had expanded its own 
educational activities. Many colleges and universities 
had moved into the labor-education field. Communism, 
though by no means a dead issue, was no longer the 
urgent problem it had been in the early ‘forties. Nearly 
15 years of almost uninterrupted employment at good 
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wages had dulled interest in social reform. Television 
had become a serious competitor, making it more 
difficult than ever to coax workers to leave the com- 
fort of home for the effort of the classroom. “On fight 
nights,” one director said, “we might as well lock the 
school doors and go home.” 

The thesis was advanced that in some cases labor 
schools die because they do their job too well. They 
come into existence to satisfy a backlog of demand. 
After four or five years, the backlog is exhausted and 
the school closes for lack of demand. This has been 
the experience in one populous diocese where the 
authorities follow the practice of shifting the labor 
school from parish to parish every few years. 

The discussions, which, being off the record, were 
frank and uninhibited, brought out a capital point: 
this country is too big and varied to permit of easy 
generalizations. In certain localities the labor school 
apparently has no future. The director of social action 
in one Eastern diocese, which only a few years ago 
boasted a chain of thriving schools, is frankly looking 
for some other approach. Not very many miles away, 
the directors of two schools have already published 
their programs for the 1955-56 scholastic year and are 
expecting big enrolments. Though there was no count- 
ing of heads, one had the impression that for every 
delegate who felt that the labor school had enjoyed 
its day, one could be found to argue that the future 
was full of promise. 

Many of those with experience in the field insisted 
on a distinction between labor schools associated with 
a college and the diocesan or parochial labor school. 
Even those who were most pessimistic about the fu- 
ture of diocesan or parish schools seemed to think that 
the college-affiliated institution, whether called a labor 
school or an institute of industrial relations, had cer- 
tain advantages which increased its chances of sur- 
vival. This is not to say that the diocesan schools had 
no defenders. Those still conducting them seem fully 
determined to carry on. 


NEw TECHNIQUES 


Among the alternatives to labor schools, the small- 
group approach popularized by the Young Christian 
Workers attracted most attention. In Chicago, where 
the Catholic Labor Alliance has been experimenting 
with this technique, these groups are popularly known 
as “Service Committees.” A booklet published by the 
Chicago Area Council (21 West Superior St., Chicago 
10, Ill.) explains how such groups are set up and 
function. 

The committees are restricted to 10 or 15 members 
and are exhorted to meet at least twice a month. After 
an opening prayer, the members discuss a selection 
from the New Testament for 15 or 20 minutes. They 
devote a similar period of time to a liturgical topic. 
From this discussion they proceed to what is called 
the “social enquiry.” This consists in analyzing the 
facts in any given social situation (“observe”), in re- 


lating them to the social teachings of the Church 


(“judge”) and in determining on some specific course 
of action (“act”). At future meetings, the members 
report on their success or failure in carrying out their 
resolutions. 

The object of this approach to social action is, of 
course, to develop holy, as well as informed, lay 
leaders. It is an effort to answer the plea of the Holy 
Father for “thousands and thousands” of lay apostles 
to act as “representatives of the Church in their work- 
ing environment.” 

The labor-school supporters made it clear that they 
had no objection to the service-committee technique. 
On the contrary, provided it was not presented ex- 
clusively as an alternative to labor schools, they wel- 
comed it. The labor-school directors were agreed that 
they did not envisage as part of their educational task 
the “specialized apostolic formation of leaders.” They 
could and did give to their students a knowledge of 
the Church’s social teaching, in addition to such 
technical subjects as labor history and parliamentary 
procedure. But apart from occasional short retreats 
or days of recollection, they had neither the time nor 
the resources required for the intensive spiritual for- 
mation of their students. 

Since a priest-chaplain plays a key, though not a 
dominating, role in the service-committee approach, 
some wondered whether this technique could ever 
spread as widely as its supporters hope. The Leo- 
knights, who use a somewhat similar approach, have 
had some difficulty in finding a sufficient number of 
priests with both the time and the aptitude for this 
type of work. 

Throughout the conference, which lasted three days, 
there was much insistence on the role of the laity in 
the social-action apostolate. In fact, the remark was 
made that the weakness in this apostolate up till now 
was graphically demonstrated by the fact that the 
conference was being held in the middle of the week. 
For the laity, these are working days. Though most 
of the delegates felt that priests could never wholly 
withdraw from direct participation in social action, 
restricting their activities to training lay apostles, they 
insisted that social action should more and more be- 
come a lay movement. In his remarks to the delegates, 
Bishop Begin, auxiliary to Archbishop Edward Hoban 
of Cleveland, strongly emphasized the layman’s role 
in the Church. 

There was some discussion, naturally, of the 
nationalistic and reactionary tendencies which in the 
past few years have cropped up here and there in 
Catholic circles. Some of the delegates thought that 
this trend should be seriously and vigorously opposed. 
Others felt that the obvious excesses in speech and 
writing of those promoting it destined it for an early 
demise. Meanwhile the delegates resolved to do an 
improved job of publicizing the Catholic social-action 
apostolate. A survey revealed that they could count 
on the continued cooperation of the NCWC News 
Service and of many magazine and newspaper editors. 

Before leaving Cleveland, where Msgr. Francis W. 
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Carney, acting for Archbishop Hoban, succeeded in 
making everything as pleasant and profitable as pos- 
sible, a continuing committee was appointed to plan 
for another meeting next year. It begins to look as if 
the Church’s apostolate to labor and management in 
this country is headed for greater unity, solidarity and 
integration than it has heretofore enjoyed. 


Educating the Bantu 
for serfdom 





Monica Whately 





To ALL FAIR-MINDED PEOPLE, and to Catho- 
lics in particular, the passing of the Bantu Education 
Act of 1954 by the Nationalist Government of South 
Africa must have come as a great shock. People had 
become used to reading stories of the inhumanity of 
the little more than 2% million Europeans who have 
complete domination over some 10 million dark- 
skinned people. They were used to seeing Europeans 
living in luxury, with outsize cars, enormous radios, 
magnificent homes, eating and drinking far too much, 
in a land where the majority of the non-Europeans 
live in indescribable poverty, without decent homes 
or education, hungry from the day they are born to 
the day they die. But the act of 1954 was designed to 
prevent the Negro people of South Africa from even 
aspiring to rise above their present state of subjection. 


Tue Bantu in SoutH AFRICA 


The Bantu are a great group of some 40 million 
Negroes who inhabit nearly all of Africa south of the 
Congo. The name is primarily a linguistic designation. 
There are several hundred Bantu languages and dia- 
lects. Among the better known Bantu tribes are the 
Zulu, the Basuto, the Matabele and the Buganda of 
Uganda. 

South Africa is a land of sunshine, and I found it 
very beautiful. It has vast potentialities and great 
wealth. It has a marvelous climate and could give a 
full and happy life to all its peoples. All this is spoiled 
by racial discrimination and the hideous cruelty of a 
color bar—a bar which cuts off the African from every- 
thing that makes life worth living. The Bantu Educa- 
tion Act strengthens that bar in the field of education. 

In the past, 69 per cent of South Africa’s children 
were illiterate. Being “non-European,” there was no 





Miss Whately, British writer and lecturer, has long 
experience of public life since she became an active 
member of the Militant Suffrage [for women] Move- 
ment prior to World War I. She investigated famine 
conditions in Europe after both world wars. The 
present article is based upon personal investigation 
in South Africa. 
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free or compulsory education for them. Since there is 
a hunger for education among the Africans, compul- 
sion would not have been necessary to fill the schools. 
But without free education, such as is available for 
the whites, the door remained closed to most Negro 
children. 

Today, for such of them as can get to school, edu- 
cation is for ignorance. Bantu education aims at in- 
doctrination, not education. As the Government has 
stated, it is to teach the African child that the white 
child shall forever be his superior, that by the will of 
God the African child is an inferior. The African 
child is to be taught to fit himself for his place in 
South Africa; taught that whoever is white is Baas— 
“master”; that the Negro should never dream of lead- 
ing a life like that of the whites. It is inculeated upon 
him he was born a slave and a servant and will die one. 

The Bantu Education Act lays down that in the 
future no European teacher may take part in African 
education, and that those at present on the staff of 
any school may be regarded as merely “on loan” to 
Bantu education. This is going to put an end to the 
work of the missions, to Christian education, to the 
love and compassion shown by priests and nuns, minis- 
ters of religion and teachers who, believing in the 
universal Fatherhood of God, have dedicated their 
lives to helping the most unhappy of God’s children. 


TERMS OF THE ACT 


In itself, the Bantu Education Act is brief and un- 
revealing. It takes African education out of the hands 
of Provincial authorities and puts it directly under the 
Minister of Native Affairs and his department. It 
gives unrestricted powers to the minister to decide 
vital matters such as teachers’ conditions of service, 
the content of African education, the registration and 
establishment of schools, and so on. Dr. H. F. Ver- 
woerd, the present Minister of Native African Affairs, 
in June 1954 explained that the general aims of the 
Bantu Education Act are to change education for 
natives into Bantu education. 

To accomplish this, the Minister aims to make an 
entirely separate community of the Bantu people, a 
Bantu community which would at no time be con- 
sidered part of South Africa as a whole. The control 
of all mission training schools for teachers will be 
transferred to the Department of Native Affairs. 
Churches that wish to retain control of primary and 
secondary schools may apply for permission to do so 
for the time being. But if support is granted, subsidies 
will be greatly reduced, with no guarantee of perma- 
nency. In any case, the subsidies will be so small that 
mission schools really have no choice but to fall in 
line. No new schools may be established without prior 
approval of the department, and all present schools 
must be registered. 

A total of 120,000 Catholic children attend 790 
schools in South Africa, which are served by 2,333 
African and European teachers and religious. Close 
on 2,000 members of the teaching staff are lay Bantu 
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men and women drawing modest salaries. The Church 
also runs six teachers’ training colleges, all threatened 
by the act. 

Parents or communities of parents too poor to afford 
to supply all equipment for their children other than 
primary readers may not send their children to school. 
Pupils in post-primary schools will have to buy all 
the school books they need. All other school requisites, 
including pens and exercise books, in both primary 
and secondary schools, must be provided either by 
the children, the Bantu authority or the parents’ asso- 
ciation. Children without these school requisites will 
not be enrolled. 

Up to the present, the state has been spending six 
times more on the education of a white child than on 
a black child. Yet money for all education comes from 
the wealth of South Africa, which the native African 
helps to produce and to increase by his labors. Both 
Africans and Europeans pay direct and indirect taxes. 
But the latter affect the African in far greater measure 
than they do the European. Yet it is the education of 
the African that is to be cut down still further. 


EDUCATION FOR SERFS 


African children are to be educated up to Standard 
II (second grade), and theirs is to be a substandard 
education of three hours a day. In this way both 
the teacher and the classrooms will be able to serve 
two different groups of pupils every day. The same 
applies to the furniture, the school requisites and 
class reading books. 

So the first batch of children must go to school 
from 8 A.M. to 11 A.M., the second batch from 11 A.M. 
to 2 P.M. The teacher must daily duplicate drastically 
shortened lessons in two grossly overcrowded classes, 
while parents and children must be responsible for 
the care and maintenance of classrooms and school 
grounds. As far as possible, all work in this connection 
must be carried out by the pupils themselves. The 
daily cleaning of the school buildings and grounds 
will naturally be the work of the pupils under the 
supervision of the teachers. Obviously, this part of 
their education will best prepare them for their future 
life, giving them the knowledge, skills and attitudes 
with which to meet the demands imposed in the 
factory, on the farm or in the kitchen. 

Dr. Verwoerd remarks that education in other than 
the “mother tongue,” i.e., a Bantu tongue, does not 
prepare the child for life within a Bantu community. 
It serves only to create a class of educated and semi- 
educated persons who have learned to believe that 
their “spiritual, economic and political home is among 
the civilized community of South Africa,” and that 
the African could take part in the development of the 
country as a whole. Such ideas can no longer be en- 
tertained, and Bantu education will make sure that the 
African does not entertain them. 

There must be no idea that the African can share in 
the life of South Africa as a whole, no idea that he 
can contribute to the development of his own country 





other than by underpaid, lowly manual labor. There 
must be no idea that the Bantu can have any place in 
the civilized community of South Africa. Urban popu- 
lations will be resettled in separate tribal zones, so 
that one can be divided from another by the barriers 
of language. 

The purpose of Bantu education is to produce, not 
scholars, but laborers. Teaching in the “mother tongue” 
means closing to the African child such paths of under- 
standing as school books and literature in English 
might have opened up to him. But while learning in 
the mother tongue, African children must also learn 
enough English and Afrikaans to be able to follow 
orders given to them as workers. 

“The Bantu teacher serves the Bantu community 
and his salary must be fixed accordingly,” in the words 
of Dr. Verwoerd. He is not a teacher with a certain 
standard of education and training such as European 
teachers receive. He is a medium for this new thing 
called “Bantu education,” not really a teacher at all. 
Those who wish in the future to choose the teaching 
profession are warned to take this fact into considera- 
tion. The salaries which European teachers enjoy are 
not to be regarded as criteria for the salaries of Bantu 
teachers. One wonders how many Africans, under 
these circumstances, will enter the teaching profession, 
and whether there will in fact be sufficient teachers 
available to carry on the work in the Bantu schools. 


VOICE OF THE CHURCHES 


The Rev. Trevor Huddleston, prominent South 
African Anglican clergyman, speaks of the Bantu Edu- 
cation Act as the most sinister, as it is the most far- 
reaching, piece of apartheid (segregation) legislation 
so far produced. It is the permanent establishment of 
white supremacy through the denial to the African 
people of the cultural heritage which is theirs by 
right. Here is racialism at its darkest and most 
damnable, an evil thing that seeks to direct and domin- 
ate even the minds of children. It must be defeated. 

The South Africa Catholic bishops and delegates 
meeting in plenary session in Pretoria last September 
decided to retain control of Catholic Bantu school 
buildings. It was incumbent upon the bishops, they 
said, 

. . . to strive by all the means in their power to 

provide Catholic schools for Catholic Bantu 

children, even if this demanded exceptional sac- 
rifices of the Church’s devoted laity, religious and 
clergy. 
Most Rev. Owen McCann, Archbishop of Cape Town, 
considers the Government’s policy on Bantu education 
a retrograde step which the Church will not support, 
no matter what the consequences. 

We should not forget the cruel fact that all Bantu 
education has the sole object of stamping upon the 
child the conviction that his own people and his own 
race are inferior to all others. This is inhuman, basic- 
ally false and a denial of our most sacred Christian 
principles. 
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There’s still hope for 
the American novel 





Harold C. Gardiner 





Every now and again Life devotes its editorial page 
to a consideration of the state, parlous or promising, 
of U. S. literature. The issue of September 12 cries 
out “Wanted: an American Novel,” and goes on to 
lambaste the generality of U. S. fiction writers for 
still producing long after the depression and the 
social unrest of that era, a literature that “sounds 
sometimes as if it were written by an unemployed 
homosexual living in a packing-box shanty on the city 
dump while awaiting admission to the county poor- 
house.” The indictment is clever and forceful, but the 
point to be noted is that even Life’s jeremiad is con- 
siderably toned down by the inclusion of the little 
word “sometimes.” 

It is undoubtedly true that this type of literature, 
particularly in fiction, is with us still—and it will 
probably be around to foul up the literary atmosphere 
just as long as warped minds and tastes can find other 
warped minds and tastes to speak to. But something 
else is happening to the American novel. Life’s edi- 
torial adverts to this happy event, but not, it seems to 
me, with sufficient emphasis. It admits that Sloan 
Wilson’s The Man in the Gray Flannel Suit “may be 
flimsy art but it is at least affirmative.” It singles out, 
too, Lionel Shapiro's Sixth of June for praise because, 
though it deals with a triangle, it does not find the 
solution in adultery. Finally, it quotes with approval 
Time's statement that Herman Wouk’s Marjorie Morn- 
ingstar is a mutiny against “three decades of U. S. fic- 
tion dominated by skeptical criticism, sexual emanci- 
pation, social protest and psychoanalytical sermoniz- 
ing. 

That is all Life sees on the credit side, but there is 
more. It is the purpose of this brief survey to add to 
the sunshine without giving the impression that there 
are no clouds at all in the empyrean of U. S. fiction. 
If you want to spot one very murky cloud you simply 
have to consider The Great Man, by Al Morgan, the 
most vulgar and pointlessly sex-ridden book of many 
a decade. 

Let’s consider Marjorie Morningstar (Doubleday. 
565p. $4.95) for a while. It is a simple story of a young 
Jewish girl with ambitions to be an actress. Her God- 
fearing immigrant parents have come up the hard 
way, and the family has made the social leap of mov- 
ing from the Bronx to Manhattan’s West Side. During 
a summer at a camp, where she directs the amateur 
theatricals, Marjorie visits a neighboring camp, known 
accurately enough as “Sodom,” and falls hard for a 
glamorous heel who has changed his name from Seth 
Ehrmann to Noel Airman. The rest of the story deals 
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with Marjorie’s alternating fascination and revulsion, 
with her attempts to shake off her Jewish training and 
traditions, with her frantic and futile struggle to 
crash Broadway, and with her ultimate happy marriage 
—but not to Noel. 

That’s all there is to the plot, but the undertones 
are deep and rich. Marjorie is seduced by Noel and 
carries on a protracted affair. She does manage to 
forget and even at times to ridicule her religion. She 
is foolish, stage-struck and just misses turning into a 
full-time tramp. But throughout the book, Herman 
Wouk’s oblique comment is unmistakably on the side 
of the angels. 

It is, in one sense, a sad book; it is sad that Marjorie 
has to learn in the hardest of all possible ways that 
the values she has been raised on were sound and 
stabilizing. Wouk is saying, it seems to me, over and 
over again that if only Marjorie had remained true 
to her Jewish faith and heritage, she would have 
saved herself suffering and near-shipwreck. 

Marjorie Morningstar is, then, a positive book. It 
stands foursquare for morality and religion; it is not 
ashamed to praise simple, middle-class goodness; it 
reveals an esteem for marriage and children; it thinks 
that chastity is more than a social convention. Whether 
or not the book sets a trend in motion, it is a challenge 
to other novelists and to readers in its brave champion- 
ship of moral and spiritual values to which the sophis- 
ticate-novelists of a decade or so ago could accord 
only a sneer or a snigger. 

But Mr. Wouk is not alone. Robert Penn Warren 
hews somewhat along the same lines in his Band of 
Angels (Random House. 8375p. $3.95). Taking an his- 
torical event of the deep South in slavery days, he 
sets himself to answering the question that has haunted 
him in all his novels (All the King’s Men, World 
Enough and Time, etc.)—what is justice, how does 
one achieve freedom? 

The story deals with a young girl, Amantha Starr, 
much beloved by her widowed father, who discovers 
on returning home from boarding-school at his death 
that she has Negro blood. She is sold into slavery to 
a kind-hearted man whose favorite she soon becomes. 
She is caught up in the turmoil of the Civil War, 
eventually marries a Northerner and moves into a 
rather dreary existence in the Midwest. The plot is 
criss-crossing and rather confused, and the tone of 
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much of Amantha’s musing is so mannered as to be 
rather cute and coy. 

It is not an easy book to read, but the point is that 
Mr. Warren is concerned with some basic truths of 
human nature. He asks himself, and poses for the 
reader, the right questions, even if he does not un- 
failingly come up with the right answers. Beneath 
his concern for freedom and justice, he seems to me 
to be grappling constantly with a deeper question, 
the solidarity of people in suffering, the play of one’s 
individual actions on the actions and decisions of 
others. In a word, Mr. Warren is continually skirting 
the Catholic doctrine of the mystical body of Christ. 
I don’t believe Mr. Warren is aware of this, but the 
careful reader cannot fail to see it. 

Well, here are two prominent books that give hope 
for the American novel. They are not great books: 
Wouk’s is too long and Warren’s too contrived, but 
each stands for something and is not ashamed so to 
stand. 

Life’s editorial concludes by saying: 

... to find this redeeming quality of spiritual pur- 

pose [as seen in the novels of Dostoevski] today’s 

reader must turn, not to novels, but to nonfiction 

like Russell Davenport’s The Dignity of Man or 

to the British book The Conquest of Everest. 
It is true that spiritual purpose can be stated more 
directly and forcibly in nonfiction. It is the very 
nature of fiction that it has to portray such values 
through character and the interplay of personality on 
personality. It cannot draw a neat diagram of the 
truth and then fit action and actors to the scheme. 
That is why many readers will probably not see that 
Marjorie Morningstar is a positive book and Band of 
Angels only less affirmative. 

That two prominent novelists today have nothing to 
do with cynicism, sex for its own sake, revolt and 
sensationalism is surely a hopeful sign that U. S. fiction 
is perhaps not quite so bad as Life laments, 


Pearl of Great Price 
Seadive for hidden wisdom of pearl: 
shimmering and pale from the dark shells of 
the opaque sea 
the wise pearl in dark waters pricelessly em- 


bedded. 


Grasp, in the calm below the irridescent swirl, 

the gradual evensong of dusk, the thoughtful 
compline of the sunset: 

Seek, in the monastic alertness of tide and fall, 

the gloried liturgy of the motherly sea: 


A crushed face thundering its precious wine: 
Transfused, in anguish, a Red Sea 
breaking exhausted, to the thirsting sands of 
humanity, 
W1Lt1AM GRACE 


When the wind blows 
The orphans in a bird-storm flitter 
Windily shouting Hol 
At the swallows whippeting home 
In a whirl of black and blow. 


Clap clap and the tirelings fall, 
Masters of bird: little boys 
Crackling the leaved ground over 
Dry with November noise. 


The flock of them rise in a whitter 
Crying, the Race! They are blind 
To whatever flapped them to scurry, 
Nor do they look behind. 
BERNICE SLOTE 


Pavana in Avila 
Maria Bautista rang the bell that night; 
It was a winter feast, the Circumcision. 
Because we kept high festival she rang it 
With a great clang.—The bell had a hole in it 
But a good tone. Enter then La Madre 


Dancing, from that frozen cell of hers. 

She carried an image of the Holy Infant; 

He was smiling—she too. She danced a fine 
pavana, 

The Duquesa de Alba herself could do no better. 

She flashed a look at us and we all joined in. 

Whatever the music was I can’t remember 

But certainly bells were ringing all the time, 

Every bell in Avila it seemed: 

San Gil and Santa Ana and Las Gordillas, 

And Madre Teresa singing something or other 

With a slow refrain: ‘Para siempre, siempre. 


I remembered her in the garden, a child of seven, 
A lordly little thing with her brother Rodrigo, 
Telling him of the endless joys of heaven— 
‘Para siempre, Rodrigo—think of it!’ 


Now in the narrow hall she danced with Jesus 

In a silver light—we hadn't a cent for candles, 

But sequins glittered on the Infant’s cloak 

And her great eyes were brilliant as she held Him 

High over her head. The air was alive with 
angels 

And His Majesty had come to stay for good. 

‘Siempre!’ cried the bells, and she moved through 
them 

Shining and still as all of us have seen her 

Before the Sacrament. We circled there 

In jubilee till it was time for Compline... 


And then in choir we finished that pavana 
With royal bows and an immense Amen. 
SIsTER Mary JEREMY, O.P. 
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Catholic Book Club choice 


CHRISTOPHER COLUMBUS, 
MARINER 








By Samuel Eliot Morison. Atlantic— 
Little, Brown. 213p. $3.75 


“My point of view,” writes S. E. Mori- 
son, professor of history at Harvard 
and rear admiral USNR, retired, “is 
still that of a sailor relating the 
achievements of him whom I believe 
to have been one of the greatest 
mariners, if not the very greatest, of 
all times.” To me, the point of view 
is primarily that of a sailor who has 
made himself an expert in Columbus’ 
seamanship by retracing in a barken- 
tine comparable in size to the Santa 
Maria the great navigator’s four voy- 
ages. But the point of view is also that 
of the admiring biographer, the trained 
historian and the writer with a flair 
for epic adventure. 

Prof. Morison dwells for the most 
part on Columbus’ seamanship. He 
shows how the Genoese was at bottom 
a technical expert in his knowledge of 
the winds and currents, tides and stars, 
in navigating and piloting his small, 
sturdy ships over a virtually unknown 
sea. There is ample proof in this short 
narrative that, in the light of 15th- 
century maritime science, Columbus 
was undoubtedly an able master 
mariner. 

His technical competence served a 
brilliant scientific imagination, in- 
spired guesswork, an intuitive grasp 
of the then unknown mysteries of the 
sea. This imagination in turn was 
rooted in a profound sense of mission. 
To Morison it is abundantly evident 
that Columbus’ awareness of a divine 
vocation was not only the mainspring 
of his inner life but also the compell- 
ing motive for his discoveries and ex- 
plorations, for his public successes and 
failures. 

Hence Christopher Columbus, Mar- 
iner is more than a technical exposi- 
tion of triumph over the difficulties 
encountered during the four voyages. 
It takes on the human, indeed the 
divinely providential dimensions of its 
great subject—the tragedies of his 
failure as an administrator, of his suf- 
ferings at the hands of his enemies, of 
his death in obscure poverty. It is, in 
short, a complete narrative, solidly 
based on research and observation, 
quickened by a sympathetic under- 
standing, written in a style that is as 
consistently vigorous and vivid as it is 
easy and flowing. For Morison belongs 
to the school of historians for whom 
history and biography are literature as 
well as science. Given an appropriate 
subject and theme, he not only sets 
down the facts but responds to them. 


His style echoes the grandeur and 
pathos of a story in which the hero 
died in ignorance of the extent and 
meaning of his discoveries. 

In 1942 Prof. Morison won the 
Pulitzer Prize for his Admiral of the 
Ocean Sea, a full-length, documented, 
definitive life of Columbus. The early 
volume contained much information 
that appears in abridged form or is en- 
tirely omitted in this later book. It in- 
cluded the historiography as well as 
the history. Christopher Columbus, 
Mariner, on the other hand, is sheer 
historical literature. Unlike its prede- 
cessor, it is less a flotilla than a small 
ship. It sails swiftly and surely in 
Morison’s hands, to its predestined 
end—to secure Columbus’ reputation 
as a man “of indomitable will, of 
superb faith in God and in his own 
mission as the Christ-bearer to lands 
beyond the seas...” 

Francis X. CONNOLLY 


Two wartime careers 


PORTRAIT OF PATTON 








By Harry H. Semmes. Appleton- 


Century-Crofts. 8300p. $6 


Strictly speaking, this book is not a 
biography of Gen. George Patton, but 
rather a discursive memoir. It presents 
a series of impressions drawn by one 
who understood Patton. Mr. Semmes 
has strung them loosely on a chron- 
ological thread, frequently without 
semblance of transition from one in- 
cident to the next. This approach will 
disappoint the reader seeking com- 
plete narrative, round, firm and fully 
packed. Yet Mr. Semmes evokes a 
vigorous picture of George Patton, 
Fighting Man—and that was his pur- 
pose. 

Mr. Semmes understood Patton 
from battlefield contact in two wars. 
That he admired the general is in- 
cidental, for the important quality of 
the book lies in its clear perception of 
what made Patton great. From boy- 
hood he worked hard at playing the 
role of warrior, with its ancient con- 
cept that raw courage and absolute 
loyalty comprise the true manly vir- 
tues. The key to Patton lies in recog- 
nizing that he bent all of his great 
energies toward fulfilling those ideals. 

In the process Patton overcame self- 
pity because he was more afraid of 
showing fear than he was of death 
itself. To contain fear he built around 
his inner self a shell, comprised about 
equally of rough bombast and polished 
glitter. Inside this shell Patton worked 
hard to become a great leader of fight- 
ing men, dedicated to the proposition 
that a competent army is the ultimate 
shield of the Republic. 
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People who recoil from the thought 
of organized and legal violence will 
find this book disturbing. But as com- 
pensation, they will derive from it a 
genuine respect for George Patton as 
a man who answered the inner call, 
and strove mightily to meet the exact- 
ing standards of an honorable profes- 
sion. W. H. RussELL 





ADMIRAL AMBASSADOR 
TO RUSSIA 





By William H. Standley and Arthur A. 
Ageton. Regnery. 5383p. $6 


William H. Standley, a Navy career 
man, who had seen an average tour of 
duty and had been promoted beyond 
his modest expectations, found himself, 
after the beginning of World War II, 
shoved into a place of prominence and 
importance in an entirely new field— 
diplomacy. This book is an account of 
his difficult and frustrating mission to 
Moscow during the crucial year and 
a half (1942-43) when relations with 
Russia were to be kept at a rosy glow 
of sweetness and light. 





The story is based on some letters, 
some diary jottings, memory search- 
ings and material already published 
and commented on by a succession of 
journalists. An ex-Ambassador can 
hardly be expected to ferret out almost 
inaccessible documents and give us a 
sensational exposé; but the book, with 
all these allowances, adds little of 
special interest to what we already 
know of those humiliating years. 

The admiral, as he himself came 
soon to suspect, was a part of the trap- 
pings of diplomacy, not of the real 
substance, President Roosevelt, for al] 
the nice words of confidence he sent 
to the Ambassador, by-passed him for 
most important business. Perhaps FDR 
chose one so inexperienced in the field 
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of diplomacy in order the better to 
disregard him. 

The admiral protested his impos- 
sible position. He had been sent with- 
out a thorough briefing on the situa- 
tion. He had to put up with American 
agencies in Moscow independent of 
his control, and was host to a succes- 
sion of personal representatives of the 
President who carried on the impor- 
tant matters of diplomacy, at times 
definitely and pointedly excluding the 
Ambassador from any substantial 
participation in the negotiations. 

An honest man of any intelligence 
in Moscow at the time could not long 
fail to see and deplore the contrast 
between Moscow’s insatiable demands 
and ungrateful grasping and the 


boundless, apologetic generosity of 
America, offered at great cost to her 
own war effort. The Ambassador was 
intent at first on keeping relations 
smooth and expediting the giveaway, 
but he soon saw his mistake and tried 
to insist on recognition of our gifts and 
a reasonable assurance that they were 
being put to good use. 

The prevailing spirit at Washington, 
however, was unreasoned, prodigal 
giving and yielding, even at the cost 
of self-respect, to buy a friendship that 
the President wrote was “so important 
to us at the present time” (p. 382). 
Ultimately the Ambassador gave up 
hope of achieving anything in the con- 
ditions in which he found himself. 

That is the sad story Admiral Stand- 
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ley has to tell. He does not tell it very 
well; the book is heavy in parts and 
fragmentary, and at times trivial in the 
discussion of personalities, menus, 
aches and pains. Admiral Standley, 
one feels, should have got a ghost 
writer. Maurice F. MEYERS 


Religious liberty for all? 


TOLERANCE AND THE CATHOLIC: 
A Symposium 








Sheed & Ward. 199p. $3.50 


A few years ago a number of Catholic 
theologians of France and Belgium 
held a conference on the subject of 
religious toleration. The present work 
is a translation of the papers read on 
that occasion. It is an enlightening 
contribution to a frequently discussed 
problem. 

Catholics are frequently accused of 
defending the principle of religious 
liberty only when they themselves are 
in a minority. Granted that some 
Catholics have adopted that position, 
is not another position conceivable? 
Cannot religious liberty be viewed as 
a demand of Catholic faith when the 
latter is grasped in all its profundity? 

This is the central problem to which 
the conference was devoted. A subsid- 
iary question was also studied: co- 
operation between Catholics and non- 
Catholics in the common work of 
civilization. 

This is a volume rich in both his- 
torical perspective and doctrinal con- 
tent. The participants were a dis- 
tinguished group: men of profound 
learning, at home in the theological 
sciences and fully cognizant of present- 
day actualities. The work manifests a 
supreme degree of intellectual hon- 
esty; there is no flinching before the 
difficulties that invest the subject. 

The eight contributors to the volume 
unfold the problem from a variety of 
aspects. Rev. Joseph Masson, S.J., dis- 
cusses the attitudes appropriate to the 
state of religious pluralism, such as the 
modern world presents. A scriptural 
scholar, Rev. Lucien Cerfaux, deals 
with the teaching of the New Testa- 
ment regarding the role of the Chris- 
tian in the world. The viewpoints of 
the early Fathers of the Church on 
toleration are expounded by another 
contributor. 

One of the most interesting papers 
is that of Rev. Roger Aubert on “Lib- 
eralism and the Church in the Nine- 
teenth Century.” With the Liberals 
of that period defending religious 
liberty and other civil liberties—in 
theory at least—and with the con- 
temporary Popes roundly condemning 
their stand, it might appear vain labor 
to try to develop a Catholic defense 
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of religious liberty, save in a pro- 
yisional sense. But Fr. Aubert con- 
cludes, after a searching analysis of 
the texts in their historical context, 
that the papal documents present no 
insuperable obstacles to the develop- 
ment of an acceptable theology of 
toleration and freedom of conscience. 

Such a theology of toleration is de- 
veloped in its broad lines in the re- 
maining papers, It would be impos- 
sible to summarize here the ripe and 
scholarly reflections they embody. In 
the final paper the well-known Do- 
minican theologian, Rev. Yves M. J. 
Congar, O.P., offers an impressive 
contribution to the question of co- 
operation between men of different 
religious beliefs. Full tribute, inci- 
dentally, is paid in this volume to the 
work of the American theologian Rev. 
John Courtney Murray, S.J. 

It would be a mistake to consider 
this work as written for clergymen 
only, The layman can also be grateful 
for it. Accepting it for what it is, as 
embodying the considered judgments 
of competent theologians, though not 
necessarily stating the definitive teach- 
ing of the Church, the layman will find 
it to be of immense help in pursuing 
his own apostolic mission. 

Francis E. MCMAHON 





THE IDENTITY OF YEATS 
By Richard Ellmann. Oxford. 343p. $6 





Eliot and Yeats are the major poets 
of our time, and of the two Yeats is 
in many ways the more difficult. No 
one has done more to clarify Yeats 
than Richard Ellmann. 

Mr. Ellmann’s most valuable con- 
tribution is his interpretation of Yeats, 
not as a magical, mystical or occult 
poet, as he has often been called, so 
much as a symbolist, the successor to 
Blake, and (as Yeats characterized 
himself) “the last of the Romantics.” 

Symbolism was Yeats’ effort to re- 
store the unity of mind and nature, 
intellect and imagination, which had 
existed until the 17th century. By ex- 
pressing his insights in a framework 
of the elements, he tried to anchar 
them in universal forces and lend 
them added dignity and sanction. 
Through symbol and myth he sought 
to bind his view of life to the past 
and to the consciousness of great num- 
bers of men. 

But Yeats was particularly modern 
in the skepticism which always enters 
his work, even in reference to ideas 
that have been attributed to him as 
affirmative convictions, as in his allu- 
sions to reincarnation and after-life. 
In those poems where he comes closest 
to committing himself he introduces 


a caveat at the crucial point. He tends 
to turn everything he says into a ques- 
tion. He finds congenial the dramatic 
lyric and the drama, where he does 
not necessarily have to commit him- 
self. 

Mr. Ellmann illuminatingly suggests 
that Yeats is nearest to Kierkegaard in 
his principle that the more sharply one 
represents the contradictions of life, 
the more urgently one invokes a pat- 
tern of the reality which must trans- 
cend them. For Ellmann, Yeats “can- 
not penetrate to this reality directly, 
but he can give a sense of the jagged- 
ness and anfractuosity which it must 
encompass.” 

Yeats emerges from the book as a 
serious poet at once more simple and 
more complex than previous critics 
have presented him. JOHN Pick 





JONATHAN EAGLE 


By Alexander Laing. Little, Brown. 
Duell, Sloan & Pearce. 524p. $4.95 





This is a long story which in six parts 
covers the years 1786-1801. In ad- 
dition to the life of Jonathan Eagle, 
the author also details the early days 
of American political life. It is the 
latter that gives substance to the 
novel, for it is unusual in historical 
fiction to have the hero or central 
character carry on his shoulders, as 
it were, the weight and task of deter- 
mining just what a man, and espe- 
cially an American, actually is or 
should be. 

Mr. Laing makes an interesting 
story of the split between the prop- 
erty-minded Federalists and the lib- 
erty-loving Republicans in the young 
days of our country, and Jonathan 
in the center of this roiling political 
upheaval gains practical lessons in the 
elements of Americanism. He really 
personifies the development of Amer- 
ica, and one thrills with pride at the 
end of this story when he realizes that 
from such bickering and hateful dis- 
putes has come the unity of today. 

From the moment he is rescued 
from the sea by Faith Mallory in 
Chapter I, Jonathan leads a full and 
wandering life. He has his first voyage 
at the age of 12 while escaping from 
an apprenticeship; he is imprisoned 
in Tripoli, kidnaped in the Marquesas 
Islands, where he falls in love with a 
native widow. Later he is in “protec- 
tive custody” of the French in Guad- 
eloupe, is tortured in Haiti during the 
revolution of Toussaint l’Ouverture, 
and finally stands trial at home on the 
charge of piracy. 

This is, even thus briefly told, ma- 
terial for several books, but the author 
uses it very well to manifest to Jon- 
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CATHOLIC 
ACTION 
AND THE 
PARISH 


By Abbé G. Michonneau and 
Abbé R. Meurice 
Translated by Edmond Bonin 


A new work by the authar of 
Revolution in a City Parish and The 
Missionary Spirit im Porish Life. 
Abbé Michonneau concentrates an the 
essential link which should exist be- 
tween the parish clergy and the local 
Catholic actionists so that they may 
work together under the leadership 
of the priest for the building up of 
the Church among all men. Ahbé 
Meurice contributes a fine sectian on 
one of the Church’s youngest insti- 
tutes, the Sons of Charity, whose 
ideal is threefold: the religious life 
united to parish work, the apostolate 
of the poor, and the apostolate of the 
working classes. 


$2.25 


Wherever good books are sold 
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athan and the reader that the Amer- 
ican as an American is something 
special among men. This is more ap- 
parent when Jonathan is acquitted and 
released from the charge of piracy 
chiefly because a fellow townsman 
appeals to the fairness and justice of 
his neighbors on Jonathan’s behalf. 
Thus is vindicated Eagle’s belief that 
man is good and fundamentally seeks 
justice for men. 

With all its attraction in the field 
of action and travel, this book is not 
easy to read. The author twists the 
reader from place to place in a some- 
what unexpected manner and section 
does not flow smoothly into section. 
Still, the author’s skill in weaving 
action and romance and character into 
the tapestry of a man’s life has given 
us an interesting and forceful histor- 
ical novel. J. A. O’CALLAGHAN 
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WISH I MIGHT 





- By Isabel Smith. 234p. Harper. $3 


This is the jolly autobiographical 
story of a young woman who, stricken 
at 17 with one of the most severe 
cases of tuberculosis in medical an- 
nals, but endowed with a tremendous 
will to survive and enjoy life, spends 
the next 20 years as a bed patient at 
Saranac’s famed Trudeau Sanitarium. 
There she undergoes in turn each new 
development in the treatment of 
tuberculosis: fresh air, surgery and the 
miracle-drugs. 

It is a tribute both to the skill and 
devotion of her doctors and to her 
own emotional vitality that Isabel 
Smith works her way through dis- 
couragement, lack of funds and the 
inescapable egocentricity of the chron- 
ically ill to wrest from life a good 
measure of happiness in marriage. 

No doubt her natural effervescence, 
sense of humor and ability to derive 
comfort and encouragement from each 
day’s experience contributed tremen- 
dously to Miss Smith’s stalemating of 
a disease for which any doctor would 
have given a fatal prognosis. These 
same qualities, however, detract from 
her autobiography because they serve 
as a shield from behind which the real 
person never emerges. 

The reader may marvel at Miss 
Smith’s good humor in the face of ad- 
versity, but he will never learn from 
reading this book the wellspring of 
her remarkable inner resources. 

Anyone who will settle for a lively, 
humorous account of a desperately 
grim battle with disease will enjoy this 
book down to its last exclamation 
mark. Those who look for richer re- 
ward will, I think, be disappointed. 

ELEANOR F, CULHANE 
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THE REVELATIONS OF 
DR. MODESTO 





By Alan Harrington. Knopf. 256p. 
$3.50 


Rarely does one come upon a book so 
variously reviewed as this satiric 
novel. Some critics held it was rather 
a foolish book, others an out-an-out 
failure, and one man called it “a fresh 
and highly entertaining book.” This 
variety of opinion is normal for such 
a novel. It is in the category of the late 
Nathanael West’s Miss Lonelyhearts 
and The Day of the Locusts, which is 
to say it is a subtly plotted and most 
witty book, full of acute satire on the 
Age of Conformism. 

Hal Hingham is obsessed by that 
most American of all desires, the de- 
sire for success—success in business, in 
sex, in all personal relations. His failure 
had been that he was “different,” a 
nonconformist, and he is fortunate 
enough to come upon an ad in a maga- 
zine for the success-system of one Dr. 
Modesto. From this point on Hal’s ad- 
ventures are fantastic, tragic and 
funny, bizarre and yet terrifyingly 
real. 





Following Dr. Modesto’s detailed 
description of the path to conformism 
—his word for it is achieving “central- 
ism”—he becomes amazingly successful 
in one day of selling life insurance, so 
successful that his very act denies the 
main principle of centralism, that one 
must be medium, in the middle and 
only medially successful. Having 
“broken the law” of centralism, his de- 
scent into the madness of his frag- 
mented personality is inevitable, and 
the reader is allowed to watch the 
development of the tragedy in all its 
horrifying minutiae. 

Like all good satires, Mr. Harring- 
ton’s is not wasted on a minor subject. 
The need to be just like everyone else 
in order to succeed in our society has 
worried greater thinkers and more 
sensitive philosophers than Mr. Har- 
rington, but it has never found a more 
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witty delineator. Regarded as political 
or social satire, or merely as a comic 
commentary on the integrity of the 
human personality, it is equally suc- 
cessful. 

Occasionally the author’s inventive- 
ness allows him a few failures in taste, 
as in the comic but vulgar episode be- 
tween the landlady and the extermina- 
tor, which is in no way integral to the 
story and only blemishes an otherwise 
first-rate novel. Otherwise one can 
have nothing but admiration for the 
force of Mr. Harrington’s satiric sense, 
and his straightforward, effortless 
style. In these revelations he has given 
us a completely adult sort of writing 
—and reading. 

Doris GRUMBACH 





I THREW A ROSE INTO THE SEA 





By Alyse Simpson. Day. 247p. $3.75 


In the English family into which this 
little Swiss bride married, “back- 
ground” was very important. Alyse 
herself had not given it much thought 
until she overheard John’s Aunt Ethel 
ask: “I wonder what her background 
really was, don’t you?” 

On her honeymoon trip across the 
Channel to England Alyse had thrown 
a rose into the sea. As she watched it 
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being carried along by the wind and 
the water, it became a symbol to her 
of anyone who left home and knew 
not where the wind and the water 
would carry them. 

But if the future was unknown, 
there was no question about her back- 
ground. For background she had, and 
knew it to be far more colorful than 
John’s. And so she must hasten to 
make it known to Aunt Ethel. This 
book is the story of that background 
and how Alyse acquired it. 

Alyse was born and raised on the 
shores of Lake Constance, the only 
child of a stodgy government official 
and his captivating, gay wife. Mama 
loved Paris clothes and poetry (which 
she wrote) and believed that she de- 
served far better than she was getting 
as the wife of a government official. 
Mama was fun. She attracted atten- 
tion wherever she went, was inclined 
to be flirtatious but was a good woman 
none the less. If Alyse had an in- 
feriority complex it is not to be won- 
dered at. Alyse’s aunts were interest- 
ing too, but in a less spectacular way 
than Mama. 

Then Alyse met John and complica- 
tions set in. She thought she could 
settle everything by becoming a nun. 
After two years in a Franciscan novi- 
tiate she quietly slipped out one night 
without telling anyone and made her 
way back home. 

These are only a few hints of the 
charming glimpses into the natural 
beauty of Swiss lakes and mountains 
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THE 
TABLET 


was founded in London in 1840, to be 
a general weekly review of high qual- 
ity as well as a journal concentrating 
on news affecting the Church in all 
parts of the world, In 115 years a 
great reputation has been built up and 
in England today it is recognized as 
essential weekly reading for Catholics 
who wished to be well informed on 
current issues. 


Regular features include critical com- 
ment and analysis, on political and 
economic topics of the day, book re- 
views, news and notes of Catholic 
events, criticisms of films and the arts 
and so on. Each week there are at 
least six full length feature articles 
and an indication of the quality and 
variety can be judged by the re- 
cent contributors: Agnellus Andrew, 
O.F.M., the Bishop of Brentwood, 
Colin Clark, the Abbot of Downside, 
T. S. Gregory, Christopher Hollis, 
Douglas Jerrold, Sir David Kelly, 
David Knowles, R.A. Knox, Sir Arnold 
Lunn, Richard O'Sullivan, Sir George 
Rendel, Robert Speaight, Douglas 
Woodruff, and many others. 

In this space it is impossible to give 
but a brief picture of THE TABLET 
and its contents but we believe that 
if you read the paper once you will 
look forward to its appearance each 
week, You may not always agree with 
the points of view maintained but you 
will welcome the information and in- 
terpretation and you will find that you 
can be certain of reading something 
interesting in every issue. 


Would you like a 
FREE SPECIMEN COPY 


Just send a postcard to 


THE MANAGER, THE TABLET 


128 Sloane Street 
London, S.W.1 England 


°The subscription rate is $6 
per annum, post free. 
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ALTAR BOY RESPONSES. Phonograph 
Records 33, 45, 78 rpm. Two or more 
$1.00 each postpaid. GRIFFIN, 478 E. 
French, San Antonio, Texas. 





CHRISTMAS CARDS. Contemporary, By- 
zantine and Baroque, designs by Robert 
Cary. Truly distinguished Catholic art. 
Wide selection. Free Circular. SER- 
RANA, Box 411, Santa Barbara, Cali- 
fornia. 


fRISH BOOKS. Belleek China, Linens, 
Celtic Crosses, Rosaries, Cards, etc. Write 
for Catalog. Irish Industries Depot, Inc., 
876 Lexington Ave. New York 21, N. Y. 


IRISH CHURCH LINENS: Outstanding 
values and qualities. Plexiglas Pall 
Foundations—544"”, 6”, 64%” and 7” — 
$1.00. Silk embroidery Floss. Ecclessiasti- 
cal transfer patterns. Linens, Girdle Cro- 
chet Thread. Free Samples. Mary Moore, 
Importer. Box 394 M, Davenport, Iowa. 


JESUIT HOME MISSION. My hope—a 
school to plant the Catholic tradition. 
Small contributions are precious and 
welcome. Rev. John Risacher, S.J., Holy 
Cross Mission, Durham, North Carolina. 


MISSIONARY PRIEST struggling to build 
school; 163 Catholics in two counties of 
85,000 population. Please help us! Rev. 
Louis R. Williamson, St. Mary’s Parish, 
Hartsville, South Carolina. 


NEWMAN ANNUAL FOR 1955 is now 
available. Contents: Sean O’Faolain, 
Graham Greene; Philip Hughes, Refor- 
mation Heroes; George Garrelts, Chris- 
tian Culture and the Newman Chaplain; 
Allen Tate, Poetry and Western Culture; 
Vincent Edward Smith, Secular Philoso- 
phy in America; and other articles. 
Eighty-six pages. Price: single copy, 25 
cents plus 5 cents postage; 50 copies in 
bulk, $11.50 plus postage; 100 copies, 
$20.00 plus postage. Address: Newman 
Annual, 1701 University Ave. S. E.,, 
Minneapolis 14, Minnesota. 


WHICH BOOK? 
RELIGIOUS or SECULAR 
ALL PUBLISHERS 
Books promptly supplied. Best library 
Giscounts to ali Catholic institutions. 
NEWMAN BOCKSHOP 
Westminster, Maryland 
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and of the simple, unspoiled life and 
customs of the particular corner of 
Switzerland in which she lived. Her 
account of her convent experiences 
is reverent and sympathetic. Here is 
a story of the good life, lived with 
quiet grace and told with the fresh, 
wholesome charm of an Alpine view. 
ForTUNATA CALIRI 


THE WORD 


Jesus said to him, Thou shalt love the 
Lord thy God with thy whole heart 
and thy whole soul and thy whole 
mind. This is the greatest of the com- 
mandments, and the first. And the 
second, its like, is this, Thou shalt 
love thy neighbor as thyself (Matt. 
22:37-39; Gospel for 17th Sunday 
after Pentecost). 














The Christian obligation is single: to 
love. The object of that Christian love 
is dual: first God, then other men. 
Since, contrary to all rosy, romantic 
notions, it is solidly difficult for mor- 
tal men truly to love at all, Christ our 
Lord, as we read in this day’s Gospel, 
issued an explicit, fundamental im- 
perative to that end. 

The basic Christian imperative rests, 
without essential distinction, on all 
who in any way claim to follow Christ 
as an ethical or religious teacher. Thus 
it is no simple matter to explain those 
frenetic anti-Catholic outbursts which 
occasionally disfigure the correspon- 
dence-columns of national magazines 
and which bear the signature of min- 
isters of the Christian gospel. 

Our concern at the moment, how- 
ever, lies not with the busy ministerial 
haters but with the earnest Catholic 
layman and his conscientious effort to 
love both God and neighbor, espe- 
cially neighbor. We understand quite 
well how the blessed Evangelist St. 
John boldly argues in his first Epistle: 
If a man boasts of loving God, while 
he hates his own brother, he is a liar. 
He has seen his brother, and has no 
love for him; what love can he have 
for the God he has never seen? But 
with all due respect for such a vener- 
able and inspired authority, some of 
us grumpy folk find it considerably 
easier to love both God and that 
neighbor whom we have never seen 
than to love certain pestilent neigh- 
bors whom we see altogether too 
much, 

What is perfectly true and valid, 
of course, is John’s contention, follow- 
ing our Saviour’s clear hint, that the 
two commandments are not separable. 
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Bargains in 


PAMPHLETS 





THE SACRED LITURGY 
(Encyclical of Pius XI) 


—the most complete pamphlet in 
English on the meaning of the 
Mass. This is a practical pamphlet 
of 108 pages containing the com- 
plete official text in English, a 
valuable introduction giving back- 
ground information, eleven pages 
of topical index, a complete index 
of source reading, scriptural and 
canon law references, subject out- 
line and bibliography—all edited 
by Father Gerald Ellard, S.J., au- 
thor of several important books 
on the liturgy. 


Special price Single copy 40 cents 
Three for $1.00. 











Package Bargain 
(AU orders under $1.00 must be prepaid) 


The Sacred Liturgy—the complete new 
edition (as described above) 


PLUS any (3) three 
of the following pamphlets 
(all listed at 25 cents each) 
ALL FOUR $1.00 


Mark your choices before each pamphlet 
you wish to order. 


. The Church of Silence 

The Unity of Human Society 
The World Community 
Reconstructing the Social Order 
. The Mystical Body 

. The Kingship of Christ 

. The Holy Spirit 

. The Sacred Heart Encyclicals 


. The Philosophy of Catholic 
Education 


. Christian Education of Youth 

. Religion and American Democracy 
. Tenets for Readers 

. Fit for the King 

. What Shall I Be? 

. Retreats 

. What Is Marriage? 


—_ 
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It is this aspect of the matter that the 
Catholic layman will find helpful in 
his daily struggle to display any sort 
of Christian tolerance toward the 
boors, bullies, bounders and _ battle- 
axes who barge and batter and 
blunder into his routine existence. 

Take it as a faot that when all is 
said and in the long run, man cannot 
be loved for his own sake. Naturally 
we all feel a certain affection—itself 
subject to lamentable lapses—for those 
who are bound to us by ties of blood, 
marriage, benefaction and congeni- 
ality, but the second greatest Christian 
commandment is conspicuously lack- 
ing in all such distinctions and classi- 
fication. The Catholic man and every 
Christian is obliged to love his neigh- 
bor, period. That neighbor, pesky and 
anonymous and omnipresent as he is, 
obviously cannot be loved because he 
is such a nice fellow, since that is pre- 
cisely and in cold, or maybe hot fact, 
what he frequently is not. He is not 
anything, commonly, but another hu- 
man being, and often enough he turns 
out to be another nuisance. 

Clearly, people in general can be 
steadily and sturdily loved by the 
Christian man only for the Christian 
reason. Since man cannot be univer- 
sally loved for his own sake, he must 
be loved for God’s sake. If this breath- 
ing, walking and probably talking 
lump which has deposited itself in 
the bus seat beside me and partly on 
me is a man, then that is no lump but 
a person, a rational, everlasting sub- 
stance which has been created by 
God, redeemed by Christ, loved and 
desired by the Holy Spirit. 

So, when I ask that neighbor, who 
is in every sense weighty, to shove 
over just a little, I will do so with 
genuine respect. And whether he 
budges or not, I might well, then and 
there, say a Hail Mary for him and 
the driver and all the others in the 
bus. For they, symbolic of all man- 
kind, are the very ones whom I must 
this moment practically love for the 
dear love of Christ my Lord. 

VincENT P. McCorry, S.J. 





THEATHE 











OTHELLO, the first serious offering 
of the season, is appearing at City 
Center Theatre, presented by the Brat- 
tle Shakespeare Players, a New Eng- 
land repertory company. The Brattle 
Players are wearing for the time being 
the colors of Jean Dalrymple. 

One of the satisfactions of playing 
Shakespeare is that the actors are al- 


ways amply supported by the author. 
The Brattle Players are comparativel 
new as a group and young as individ. 
uals, and some of them have not yet 
acquired the maturity to encompass 
the range and mutability of the Bard’s 
characters. In Othello, however, as in 
most of Shakespeare’s drama, there is 
an abundance of vitality that sustains 
any performance that is a cut or two 
above mediocre. It is no disparage- 
ment of the Brattle Players to note 
that their performance, while vigorous 
and sincere, is not consistently smooth 
and discriminating. 

William Marshall, in the title role, 
expresses the pathos of the character 
but fails to grasp its power. Endowed 
with a natural eloquence of voice and 
movement, he frequently allows the 
thunder of the lines to escape him. It 
is a gratifying performance, however, 
one that no theatregoer would want 
to miss. 

Jan Farrand’s Desdemona is sensi- 
tive and sweet and guileless, a por- 
trayal of the role that will long remain 
in fragrant memory. Jerome Kilty has 
all the malevolence expected of Iago 
but lacks the subtlety and cunning of 
the Venetian villain. There are mom- 
ents when he seems confused and un- 
der the impression that he is playing 
Richard III. Paul Sparer submits a 


stalwart performance as Cassio, a 
character too often lost in Iago’s sha- 
dow. Other roles are handled with 
competence by a well-balanced com- 
pany directed by John Stix. 

Robert O’Hearn and Robert Filet- 
cher, in the order mentioned, designed 
the sets and costumes, 


CATCH A STAR, an early-bird musi- 
cal, opened the season at the Ply- 
mouth. Billed as Ray Golden’s musical 
revue, the production cannot be des- 
cribed as excessively melodious or 
immoderately funny. Sy Klienman is 
the producer. 

Working in teams, Paul Webster 
and Ray Golden wrote the lyrics, 
Sammy Fain and Phil Charig com- 
posed the music, and Danny and Neil 
Simon contrived the sketches. None 
of the teams can boast of its crafts- 
manship. 

At the moment, your reviewer does 
not recall a really good revue since 
Nancy Walker appeared in Fifth Ave- 
nue. The trouble seems to be that the 
writers of most revues are afflicted 
with a professional narcissism that 
causes them to select the majority of 
their subjects from the theatre. In this 
respect Catch a Star is more original 
than most recent revues, as several 
sketches are taken directly from life. 
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AMONG OUR SATISFIED 
CUSTOMERS ARE: : 


His Eminence, Francis Cardinal Spellman 
His Excellency , 
Most Rev. Richard J. Cushing 
Archbishop of Boston 
And their Excellencies: 
Most Rev. James L. Connolly, Fall River 
Most Rev. Robert Joyce, Burlington 
Most Rev. Russell J. McVinney, Providence 
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1. NO MAN {S$ AN ISLAND 
Harcourt, Brace, $3.95 


2. MY BELOVED 
McGraw-Hi11, $3.75 


3. THE LORD 
REGNERY, $6.50 

. VIRTUE OF LOVE 
Kenepy, $3 

5. GOD, A WOMAN AND THE WAY 
Bruce, $3.50 


as 





AKRON. Frank A. Grismer Co., 272 High St. 
BOSTON, Pius XI Cooperative, 45 Franklin St. 
BOSTON, Benziger Bros., 95 Summer St. 

BROOKLYN, Ave Maria Shop, 166 Remsen St. 
BUFFALO, Catholic Union Store, 828 Main St. 


CHICAGO, The Thomas More Association, 210 
West Madison St. 


— Benziger Bros., Inc., 429 Main 

a 

CINCINNATI, Frederick Pustet Co., Inc., 436 
Main St. 


CLEVELAND, Catholic Book Store, 906 Su- 
perior Ave. 


CLEVELAND, William Taylor & Co. (14) 


CR SEES, Cathedral Bookshop, 205 E. Broad 

t. 

DENVER, James Clarke Church Goods House, 
1636 Tremont St. 


DETROIT, E. J. McDevitt Co.. 1234 Wash- 
ington Blvd. 


DETROIT, Van Antwerp Circulating Library, 
Chancery Bldg. 


HARTFORD, Catholic Lending Libra f 
Hartford, Inc., 138 Market St. waht 


HOLYOKE, Catholic Lending Library, 94 Suf- 
folk St. 


The stores listed above report their best selling books during the current 
month. Popularity is estimated both by the frequency with which a book 
is mentioned and by its relative position in each report. The point system. 


By Thomas Merton 


By Mother C. Thomas 


By Romano Guardini 


By Paul De Jaegher 
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6. ACHIEVING PEACE OF HEART 


Wacner, $3.50 


By Narciso Irala, S.J. 


7. PIERRE TOUSSAINT 


KEnepy, $3.50 


By Arthur and Elizabeth Sheehan 


8. THE SPEAR 


LippincoTr, $3.95 


By Louis de Wohl 


9. MEN IN SANDALS 


Bruce, $2.50 


By Richard Madden, O.C.D. 


10. PADRE PIO 
Rapro Repuirs Press, $3.50 


By Rev. M. Raymond, O.C.S.0. 


By Rev. Charles Mortimer Carty 





KANSAS CITY, Mo., Catholic Community Li- 
brary, 301 East Armour Blvd. 


LOS ANGELES, C. F. Horan & Co., 120 West 
2nd St. 

LOUISVILLE, Rogers Church Goods Co., 129 
South 4th St. 


MANCHESTER, N. H., The Book Bazaar, 412 
Chestnut St. 


MILWAUKEE, The Church Mart, 779-781 N. 
Water St. 


—. Catholic Gift Shop, 37 South 


NEW BEDFORD, Keatings, 562 County St. 


NEW HAVEN, The Thomas More Gift Shop, 
1102 Chapel St. 


NEW YORK, Benziger Bros., Inc., 26 Park 
Place. 

= P. J. Kenedy & Sons, 12 Barclay 

NEW YORK, Frederick Pustet Co., Inc., 14 


Barclay St. 


OKLAHOMA CITY, St. Thomas More Book 
Stall, 320 N.W. 2nd St. 


OMAHA, Midwest Church Goods Co., 1218 
Farnam St. 


PHILADELPHIA, Peter Reilly Co., 133 N. 
13th St. 


PORTLAND, Ore., Catholic Book & Church 
Supply Co., 314 S. W. Washington St. 


RICHMOND, Va., Taylor F. Campbell Religious 
Goods Shop, 123 N. 8th St. 


ing the storea. 
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ROCHESTER, Trant’s, Inc., 96 Clinton Ave., 
North. 


ST. LOUIS, B. Herder Book Co., 15-17 South 
Broadway. 


ST. PAUL, E. M. Lohmann Co., 413-417 Sib 
ley St. 


SAN FRANCISCO, The O’Connor Co., 317 Sut- 
ter St. 


SCRANTON, The Diocesan Guild Studios, 800 
Wyoming Ave. 


we: <a Guild Book Shop, Inc., 1328 6th 
ve. 


SEATTLE, The Kaufer Co., Inc., 1904 4th Ave. 


SOUTH BEND, Aquinas Library and Book 
Shop, 110 East La Salle Ave. 


SPOKANE, De Sales Catholic Book Shop, 10 
Wall St. 

TOLEDO, John A. Reger Catholic Supply 
House, 615 Cherry St. 


VANCOUVER, B. C., The Kaufer Co., 563 
Hamilton St. 


WASHINGTON, D. C., William J. Gallery Co., 
718 


11 St., N. W. 
—— Md., The Newman Book 
op. 
WHEELING, Harry D. Corcoran Co., 2129 
arket St. 


WINNIPEG, Man., F. J. Tonkin Co.. 103 
Princess St. 


plus the geographical spread of the stores, gives a good view of Catholie 
reading habits. Appreciation for the service can best be shown by patronis- 
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One of the best is “And Then I 
Wrote,” which will not be described, 
lest some future theatregoer be de- 
prived of a mite of pleasure. “Carnival 
in Court,” presented as a ballet, is an 
amusing travesty on divorce. “Matri- 
monial Agency,” which reflects the 
trafic in husbands that goes on in 
ultra-sophisticated circles, borders on 
hilarity, but may be too acid for some 
tastes. 

Pat Carroll, Helen Halpin, Elaine 
Dunn and a troupe of refreshing 
young performers, whose talents ex- 
ceed the merits of the material they 
have to work with, are pleasing to 
observe; while the inimitable David 
Burns contributes some moments of 
genuine merriment. 

Ralph Alswang designed the sets. 
Robert Nesbit directed. 

THEOPHILUS LEWIS 





FILMS 











THE LEFT HAND OF GOD is a 
bloodless screen adaptation of William 
E. Barrett’s best-selling novel of sev- 
eral years ago. The reason for the 
film’s delay, as well as for its lack of 
substance, is that for some time (the 
first effort was made at least as far 
back as early 1951) a succession of 
scenarios submitted to the Production 
Code Administration was rejected on 
the grounds that sacrilege may not 
be shown on the screen. 

As readers of the book may recall, 
the story was about an American ex- 
flier (Humphrey Bogart), half-pris- 
oner, half-second in command to a 
Chinese war lord (Lee J. Cobb). See- 
ing the handwriting on the wall, he 
seized an opportunity to escape, wear- 
ing the clothes of a murdered priest. 
Arriving at the mission to which the 
priest had been newly assigned, the 
man was forced to continue the mas- 
querade, even to the point of going 
through the motions of saying Mass 
and: administering the sacraments. 

In the approved version of the script 
the “priest” is preserved from saying 
Mass by the fact that his Mass kit has 
been washed away in a swollen stream. 
The implication is made that he hears 
confessions but he is never seen doing 
it. All his visible ministrations to his 
flock are reduced to those which could 
be performed by a catechist or a social 
worker. These strategems presumably 
removed the code’s objections. 

Unfortunately, they also removed 
the whole valid spiritual point which 
was the book’s theme and even the 


reason for its title: namely that a man, 
through his abuse of sacred things, is 
brought to a realization of their real 
value. With the blunting of this point 
the film becomes merely a superficial 
adventure romance for adults. 

Obviously there is no way of telling 
whether, without code restrictions, the 
picture would have been a great spirit- 
ual experience. The odds are against 
it. As Father Gardiner noted in his re- 
view of the book, the notion that even 
an ex-altar boy with a photographic 
memory could “say” Mass on short 
notice without the fraud being de- 
tected is extremely implausible. And 
the romantic fadeout — the mission 
nurse (Gene Tierney) happily learns 
that she can abandon her conscience- 
stricken struggle against falling in love 
with a priest—is contrived on the level 
of hack-writing fiction. 

Nevertheless, it seems to me that 
the book was not offensive to religion 
but, on the contrary, made a spiritual 
appeal in terms particularly compre- 
hensible to present-day audiences, 
whereas the changes forced on the film 
produced just the effect they were 
intended to prevent. By glossing over 
the religious implications and the 
struggle of conscience inherent in the 
hero’s masquerade, the movie efficient- 
ly though unintentionally discredits re- 
ligion by making it seem unimpor- 
tant. (20th Century-Fox) 


MADDALENA is an Italian film 
which is also about “the left hand 
of God” and which makes its point 
unequivocally and with considerable 
spiritual insight. It concerns a Roman 
prostitute (Marta Toren), whose high- 
ly personal motives for hating God 
lead her to participate in the plot of 
an evil skeptic (Charles Vanel) to 
discredit a village priest (Gino Cervi). 

For this purpose she is imported to 
the village with false credentials to 
play our Lady in the annual Good 
Friday procession. When the girl’s real 
identity and profession are learned 
during rehearsals, the wrath of the 
villagers is visited, not on the priest, 
but on herself, though by this time the 
import of her proposed sacrilege has 
served as a lever to open the flood- 
gates of repentance for this modern 
Magdalen. 

Some of the early sequences have 
an excessively sordid impact and the 
plot line is perilously melodramatic. 
Even so, photographed, neo-realistic 
style, in a north Italian village, the 
film has a feeling of stark actuality 
and a capacity to convey the funda- 
mentals of life, against which its ex- 
position of the workings of grace is 
powerful and very affecting.(I. F. E.) 

Morra WALSH 
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COMING 
ATTRACTIONS 


Announcing the Arrival 
of the NEW 


Ameriea! 


Next week the October first issue 
of America will arrive all dressed up 
in new attire. New cover, new display 
type, new paper, new size. All the 
long-established features will still be 
found inside, but new attractions will 
be added gradually. You will like the 
new AMERICA more than ever. 

The immediate circulation goal is 
to double the present number of sub- 
scribers. 

Watch for two special attractions 
of the new Amenica: 1. More feature 
articles; 2. The same sound principles 
written for a wider range of readers. 

Here’s what you can do. You 
know someone who should be reading 
AMERICA, someone who would profit 
from it, someone who hasn’t heard 
of it yet. We can’t reach that person. 
You can. Let us send to his or her 
home a sample copy of the new 
America. On the next page you will 
find space for the name or names of 
persons you think should see for them- 
selves what America is like. We'll 
send them a free sample copy. Your 
name will not be used. 


America Press 


(Please turn the page) 
> 
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The NEW 
America 


is already growing 


In the spaces provided below, 
please write in the names and ad- 
dresses of those who you think should 
be reading AMeErica. We will send to 
each one a free sample of the first 
issue of the new AMERICA. 














America Press 
70 E. 45th St., New York 17, N.Y. 











CORRESPONDENCE 








Bouquets 

Eprror: I like your approach to many 
of the issues which are presenting 
themselves today. In presenting both 
sides of these issues and pointing 
out moral principles where they are 
involved, your magazine is fulfilling 
a real need. 

Rey. Vincent P. McCcrry’s column 
“The Word” is wonderful and has 
proved helpful as background on the 
Gospels, a source of material for medi- 
tation, and a great help in making 
Christ and His sense of values more 
real to me. Keep up the good work. 

Flint, Mich. READER 


Epiror: May I express my deepest 
gratitude toward you ror publishing 
the excellent article “Some unsung 
poems of our age,” by Nicholas Joost 
(Am. 8/20)? An English student, I 
work (under great disadvantage as 
a soldier) towards a better under- 
standing of currenc teends in the field 
of the fine arts. Mr. Joost in his article 
shows the acumen that many art 
critics lack today. 
(Prc.) BENJAMIN C, MICALE 
Beale AFB, Calif. 


Reason not “instinct” 
Epiror: I have taken my leisurely 
time of it, but I hope a few comments 
on the thought-provoking article “In- 
tellectual Quest of the Modern Scien- 
tist” by Louis Roberts (Am. 7/16) 
will still be of interest. 

Mr. Roberts quotes Alfred North 
Whitehead in Science and the Mod- 
ern World as follows: 


I do not think, however, that I 
have even yet brought out the 
greatest contribution of medieval- 
ism to the formation of the scien- 
tific movement. I mean the in- 
expugnable belief that every 
detailed occurrence can be cor- 
related with its antecedents in a 
perfectly definite manner, exem- 
plifiying general principles. With- 
out this belief, the incredible 
labors of scientists would be with- 
out hope. It is this instinctive 
conviction, vividly poised before 
the imagination, that there is a 
secret, a secret that can be un- 
veiled. 


I have not been able to find the book 
here in Frankfort, but it seems, as 
Mr. Roberts points out in substance, 
that Prof. Whitehead is referring to 
the bases of induction (experimenta- 
tion) as a valid argument. 
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This is a philosophical problem. 
The philosophers of the Middle Ages, 
about whom the professor writes, were 
the schoolmen. But in reference to 
these philosophers at least, the pro- 
fessor is interpreting a state of mind, 
not being strictly historical. 

That there are efficient and fina] 
causes, that there is order in the uni- 
verse, that we can arrive at a knowl- 
edge of natures and of natural causes 
through the investigation of constant 
properties, all were intellectual con- 
victions among the schoolmen. They 
were not mere beliefs nor instinctive 
convictions, if by “instinctive” is meant 
a sort of blind, irrational acceptance 
or an idealistic assumption. 

Mr. Roberts, or the modern scien- 
tist on behalf of whom he writes, 
seems to take Prof. Whitehead’s in- 
terpretation at face value. He, or the 
modern scientist, seems even to credit 
the professor with the entire concept, 
though Whitehead himself calls it a 
“contribution of medievalism.” 

It would appear this calls for some 
investigation into the nature of in- 
duction according to the schoolmen 
(medieval and modern) by Mr. Rob- 
erts and/or the modern scientist. I 
believe the knowledge arrived at 
would go a long way to settling the 
“psychological unrest” of the modern 
scientist. 

It is a very healthy unrest, I think, 
if the modern scientist holds the philo- 
sophical bases of his method of re- 
search to be only idealistic assump- 
tions or subconscious acts of faith. 

THomMas BRUMMEL, C.M.F. 

Frankfort on the Main 

Germany 


Clarification 
Epiror: We were very happy to see 
the fine article on the Catholic Li- 
brary Association in your Sept. 10 
issue. However, on reading the article 
it struck me that someone unfamiliar 
with the association might assume 
that membership in it entitled one to 
a subscription to the Catholic Periodi- 
cal Index. This is not true. The Index 
is a service of the association which 
imposes an additional cost. 

It is true, on the other hand, that 
a subscription to the Catholic Library 
World, published eight times a year 
is included in the association’s mem- 
bership fee. 
(Rev.) Vincent T. MALLon, M.M. 

Executive secretary, CLA 
Glen Ellyn, Ill. 
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Maryland. 
MOUNT SAINT AGNES COLLEGE 


Mount Washington, Baitimere 9, Maryland 
Conducted by the Sisters of Mercy 


Accredited by the Middle States Association 
of Colleges and Secondary Schools 


Courses leading to Bachelor of Arts and 
Bachelor of Sci Degrees, Liberal Arts, 
Teacher Training, Nursing, Medical Tech- 
nology, and Business. 








COLLEGE OF 
NOTRE DAME 
OF MARYLAND 


North Charles St., Baltimore, Maryland 


A fully accredited Catholic College for 
Women, conducted by the School Sisters of 
Notre Dame. Courses leading to B.A. de- 
grees, with concentration in Art, Languages, 
Literature, Science, Music, Social Studies, 
Speech, Mathematics, Philosophy and The 
ology, Workshops in Creative Writing, Edu- 
cation courses leading to teacher certification. 
Pre-medical and laboratory technician train- 
ing. Full Physical Education program, in- 
cluding Swimming. 


ADDRESS THE REGISTRAR 





Michigan 


SIENA HEIGHTS 
COLLEGE 


ADRIAN, MICHIGAN 


Accredited Catholic College for 
W omen 
Conducted by Sisters of St. Dominic 
Bachelor degrees in Arts, Science 
and Music 


Graduate Department confers 
Master of Fine Arts degree 


Beautiful buildings 
Interesting campus life 
Ideal accommodations for 
Sister students 


ADDRESS THE DEAN 








New Jersey 


Caldwell College 





FULLY ACCREDITED 


Conducted by the Sisters ef St. Dominie 
A.B. and 8.8. Degrees 
Teacher and Secretarial Training 





COLLEGE OF 
SAINT ELIZABETH 


CoNDUCTED BY THE SISTERS OF CHARITY 


400-Acre Country Campus 
One Hour from New York City 


Accredited by Middle Atlantic States 
Association 


Convent Station, N. J. 


New York 





MOUNT SAINT MARY 


on-the-Hudson 


All grades through high school. State- 
accredited preparation for college, arts or 
business, stressing character development 
and health. Small classes. Home-like per- 
sonal supervision. Fireproof buildings, beau- 
tiful 42-acre campus. IIlustrated catalog. 


SISTERS OF ST. DOMINIC 
Newburgh, N. Y. 








GOOD COUNSEL COLLEGE 
WHITE PLAINS 
Westchester County, New York 
Conducted by the Sisters of 
The Divine Compassion 
FULLY ACCREDITED 


Standard Courses in Arts and Sciences, pre- 
medical, journalism, teacher training, sec- 
retarial studies, library science, fine arts. 
Unusually beautiful location. Extensive 
Campus. 


FORTY MINUTES FROM NEW YORK 








New York 





MARYMOUNT COLLEGE 


TARRYTOWN-ON-HUDSON, NEW YORK 


Conducted by the Religious of the Sacred 
Heart of Mary. Accredited Liberal Arts. 
Confers A.B., B.S.*Degrees, Pre-Medical, 
Secretarial, Home Economics, Art, Music, 
Pedagogy, Journalism, Dramatics. Direeted 
field trips in all departments. Athletics. 
CITY BRANCH: 221 East 71st Street, New 
York, N. Y.; Quebec City, Canada, Paris 
and Rome. Address Secretary. 


Marymount Preparatory Schools: Wilson 
Park, Tarrytown, N. Y.; Fifth Ave. and 
84th St., New York, N. Y. Address Rever- 
end Mother. 





COLLEGE OF MOUNT 
SAINT VINCENT 


Mount Saint Vincent-on-Hadson 
New York 71, N. Y. 


Conducted by the Sisters of Charity 


OFFERS A.B. and B.S. DEGREES 


Liberal Arts, Commerce Education, Nurs- 
ing. Teacher Training. Approved by the 
Association of American Universities, Cam- 
pus bordering Hudson River. 


One-half hour from Grand Central Station, 
New York City 


WRITE FOR BULLETIN A 


District of Columbia 





TRINITY COLLEGE 
INCORPORATED IN 1897 
WASHINGTON, D.C. 


A Catholic Institution for the Higher 
Education of Women 


Conducted by the Sisters of Notre Dame de Nemur. 
For particulars address the Director of Admissions. 
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Facts on File gives you 


News Facts At Your 
Fingertips, Unslanted. A Wor News 


ie Sry Mak Every Week- 
ndexed for Quick 
Fact-Finding 


THE NEWS PLUS Tht NOW — throw all those news clippings, newspapers, 
DIGEST INDEX magazines and messy files right into the waste basket! 
Now — let FACTS ON FILE cover the current news 

becomes the for you, pinpoint past news facts for you in seconds! 
Used and proven priceless by thousands of individ. 


uals, companies, newspapers, radio networks, busi- 
nesses everywhere in the world! 


“Unique"'— “‘Indispensable’’— “‘A Lifesaver’ 


Each week FACTS ON FILE’s veteran newsmen 
digest and index the vital news of the world from 177 
newspapers, hundreds of magazines, press releases 
and out-of-the-way news sources. Every Friday night 
the NEWS DIGEST is mailed to you with all the 
news of the past seven days — eight 81%4” x 11” pages 
containing 1,100,000 words expertly reduced to 10,000. 
Then, every two weeks you receive the INDEX, con- 
taining every name, date, fact and quotation indexed 
and cross-indexed . . . material that grows into a 
complete file of the year’s news on every subject in- 
dexed for instant reference. 


An Amazing Special FOF Offer 


; Prove what FACTS ON FILE can mean to you by 
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Prof. F. W. COKER William L. SHIRER 1 1955, for the special price of just $6.00. I under- 
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